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NOTICE. 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
ists will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars. 

During more than seven and a half years these pictures 
have appeared in this paper, and their excellence has 
‘een universally commented upon. We have received 
numerous orders for electrotypes of the same, and 
publish the subjoined list for the purpose of facilitating 
a selection. 

New names constantly addea. 








Marchesi. 
Adelina Patti, Lucca Henry Mason, 
Sembrich, Ivan E. Morawski, P. S. Gilmore, 
Christine Nilsson, Clara Morris, Neupert, 
Scalchi, Mary Anderson, Hubert de Blanck, 
lrebelli. Sara Jewett, Dr. Louis Maas, 
Marie Roze, Rose Coghla: Max Bruch, 
Anna de Bellocca, Chas. R. Thorne, Jr., L. G. Gottschalk, 
Etelka Gerster, Kate Claxton, Antoine de Kontski, 
Nordica, Maude Granger, S. B. Mills, 
Josephine Vorke Fanny Davenport, M. Bowman, 
Emilie Ambre, anauschek, Otto Bendix, 
Emma Thursby, senevieve Ward, W. H. Sherwood 
Teresa Carrefio, May Fielding, Stagno 
Kellogg, Clara L.-—2, Ellen Montejo, gohe McCullough, 
Minnie Hauk, Lilian Olcott, vini, 
Materna, Louise Sege Courtney, ‘ohn T. Raymond, 
Albani, Richard Wagner, ter Wallack, 
Annie Louise Cary, Theodore Thomas, McKee Rankin, 
Emily Winant, Dr. Damrosch, Boucicault, 
Lena Little. Campanini Osmund Tearle, 
Murio-Celli. Gua lagnini. eee Barrett, 
Chatterton-Bohrer, Constantin Sternberg, Rossi 
Mme, Fernandez, Dengremont, Steart Robson, 
Lotta Galassi, ames Lewis, 
Minnie Palmer, Hans Balatka, dwin Booth, 
Donaldi, Arbuckle, Max Treuman, 
Marie Louise Dotti, Liberati, CLA. Cappa, 
Geistinger, Ferranti, Montegriffo, 
Fursch-Madi.—» Anton Rubinstein. Mrs. Helen Ames, 
Catherine Lewis, Del Puente, Marie Litta, 
Zélie de Lussan, oseffy, Emil Scaria, 
Usanche Roosevelt, ¢. Julia Rive-King, Hermann Winkelmann, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Hope Glenn, Donizetti, 
Titus d’ Ernesti, Louis Blumenberg, William W. Gilchrist, 
Mr.& Mrs.Geo. Henschel, Frank Vander Stucken, Ferranti, 


Charles M, Schmitz, 
Friedrich von Flotow, 
Franz Lachner, 
Heinrich Marschner, 
Frederick Lax, 
Nestore Calvano, 
William Courtney, 


Frederic Grant Gleason eee ay Brahms, 
Ferdinand von Hiller, eye! 

Robert Volkmann, Moritz Moszkowski, 
Julius Rietz, Anna Louise Tanner, 
Max Heinrich, Filoteo Greco, 

E. A, Lefebre, Wilhelm Junck, 
Ovide Musin, Fannie Hirsch, 
Michael Banner, 


Josef Staudig}, Anton Udvardi, 
Lulu Veling, Alcuin Blum, Dr, S. N. Penfield, 
Mrs. Minnie Richards, Joseph Koegel, F. W. Riesbe: 
Florence Clinton-Sutro, Dr. José Godoy, Emmons Ham in, 
Calixa Lavallee, Carlyle Petersilea, Otto Sutro, 
Clarence Eddy, Car! Retter, Car! Faelten, 
Franx Abi, George Gemiinder, Belle Cole, 
Fannie Bloomfield, Emil Liebling, Carl oe 
§. E, Jacobsohn, Van Zandt Lowell 

Mortimer Wiske. w Edward Heimendah!, Georges Miioet 
J. O. Von Prochazka, Mme, ad ane 4. one 
Edvard Grieg, ag Bh gar H. Sherwood, 
Eugene D. Albert. . Waugh a Ponchielli, 
Lili Lehmann, a W. Waugh Lauder. Edith Ed 
William Candidus, Mendelssohn, Carrie Hun-King. 
Franz Koeisel, Hans von Billow, Pauline L’ Allemand, 
Leandro Campanari, Clara Schumann, Verdi, 
Franz Rummel, Joachim Hummel Monument, 


Hector Berlioz Monument 
ohann Svendsen, 
ston . 


Samuel 8. Sanford, 
Franz Liszt, 
Christine Dossert, 


Blanche Stone Barton 
Amy Sherwin 
Thomas Ryan, 


Achille Errani, Dora Henninges. Saint-Saens. 
King Ludwig I 1, A. A, Stanley, Pablo de Sarasate. 
©. Jos. Brambach, Ernst Catenhusen, ules Jordan. 
Henry Schradieck, Heiarich Hefmann. ans Richter, 


Therese Herbert-Foerster, 


John F. Luther, Charles Fradel. 

{ ha F, Rhodes, Emil Saver. Bertha Pierson, 
ilhelm G ~‘ Jesse Bartlett Davis, William Mason, 
Frank Ta Dory Burmeister-Petersen, Carlos Sobrino, 
C. M, Von ‘Ww eber, Willis Nowell, George M. Nowell. 








HE Art Emporium of Franz Hanfstaengl, Munich, 
Germany, has just issued two new photographs of 
Mozart and Beethoven, the receipt of copies of which 
we herewith acknowledge, taken from the original por- 
traits of Lorenz Vogel. They differ entirely from the 
conventional and stereotyped photographs which all of 
us have been accustomed to see for years past, and both 
in detail as well as expression the photographs rank as 
excellent workmanship; in fact, they are works of art. 





VERY thoughtful, earnest and yet short-sighted 
address was recently delivered before the Wagner 
Society in Berlin on the future of the model representa- 
tions of Wagner’s music-dramas, such as have been 
given at intervals since 1876 in Bayreuth. Herr Moritz 
Wirth, who delivered the address, believes that the 
Bayreuth enterprise is threatened with destruction, and 
wishes to save the artistic idea which it represents by 
establishing five Wagner theatres in various European 
cities instead of one. We have called his address 
short-sighted because it pays no heed to the financial 
difficulties in the way of the fulfillment of such a vast 
scheme. We have no hesitation in saying that we be- 
lieve that the mission of Bayreuth will some day be 
accomplished. So long as Wagner lived the visitors to 
the festival representations were justified in expecting 
to witness representations which reflected the ideas of 
the poet-composer down to the smallest details of the 
interpretation. Now that he is dead, public critics and 
artists are alike thrown upon study and tradition. The 
latter may be better preserved at Bayreuth, owing to 
the peculiar zeal bestowed there upon the preparation 
for performances and the absence of anything resem- 
bling operatic conventionality; but if once “ Parsifal” 
is given to the world it will be difficult to contend suc- 
cessfully that Bayreuth is a necessity. Yet the influence 
of the festivals in the quaint old Bavarian town is not 
to be overestimated, and until the music-dramas are 
given in a score of cities with the care, earnestness, de- 
votion, intelligence and insight that mark the model 
performances at Munich, it is to be hoped that they will 
be maintained. They are invaluable to the artists who 
participate in them, to go no farther. But if ever the 
policy is changed the first Wagner *heatre outside of 
Bayreuth should be built in the United States. 


HILE some of our short-sighted and illiberal con- 
temporaries are railing at the policy of the Met- 
ropolitan management, which last season catered to the 
demands of the public and devoted one-half of all the 
representations to Wagner's operas, the Wagnerian spirit 
in Germany keeps marching on as steadily and remorse- 
lessly as the soul of John Brown during our war days. 
We have before us the statistics of the last season at the 
Royal Opera-House of Berlin. Between August 26, 1886, 
and June 30, 1887, there were 264 performances, and Wag- 
ner heads the list of composers with 42 representations, 
distributed over six works, as follows: ‘“ Lohengrin,” 
4; “ Walkiire,” 9; “ Tannhiauser,” 7; “ Fliegende Hol- 
lander,” 6; “Siegfried,” 5, and * Meistersinger,” 1. And 
this in Berlin, where the influence of Von Hiilsen was 
for years exerted without ceasing against the Bayreuth 
master. Verily, friends, it is foolish to kick against 
the pricks. Your most frantic efforts at sarcasm and 
your sloppiest rhapsodizings over the loveliness of Bellini 
and Donizetti will not rehabilitate those tune-makers. 
Accept the inevitable. The world moves. 


HERE are indications that while the stockholders 

of the unhappy American and National Opera 
companies are defending themselves against the efforts 
of creditors of those concerns to compel them to dis- 
charge their debts, Manager Locke is energetically 
working to be the successor of the institutions whose 
dissolution will follow hard on the settlement of the 
legal controversies. Mr. Locke has signed some con- 
tracts with despairing choristers and others which re- 
mind us very much of the contracts which the astute, 
ingenious and fertile-minded Mapleson used to have by 
the bushel. They were contracts with singers in Europe 
who were anxious to come to the American Eldorado. 
Mapleson would hear them and enter into a contract by 
which they bound themselves not to sing in America 
except under his management, and he bound himself 
to bring them forward when he felt like it. If Mr. 
Locke carries out his little plan there may be an English 
opera company under his management next year and 
the contracts he has made may be good; but if he fails, 
nobody is responsible. Meanwhile there are whispers 
that all is not going well, and corroborative evidence 
seems to be offered by the fact that Mrs. Thurber has 





begun suit to save for herself all that she can out of the 
wreck, : 

And now it is about time for Theodore Thomas and 
Charles E. Locke to turn up as the biggest creditors 
of the institution. Unless they have been paid (and it 
is noteworthy that Mr. Thonas, while he has begun 
suit for his arrears of salary, has said nothing about 
this), the American Opera Company owes them a very 
large sum for the “good will” of the concern which the 
American Opera Company succeeded, so, at least, says a 
report filed with the Secretary of State. What that 
predecessor was is one of those things that no fellow 
can find out, unless it was represented by the contracts 
which Messrs. Locke and Thomas had with Miss Juch, 
Mr. Whitney and others. 


VERYBODY has heard of the wise man who an- 
nounced his indifference as to the authorship of a 
nation’s laws if he were but permitted to write its songs. 
It is accepted universally now that in its songs a people 
publish their character most truthfully and most 
eloquently. This being so now, the present Parisian 
craze must amuse Bismarck and Von Moltke. Think 
of what the essence of a popular movement must be 
that finds expression in such an utterly idiotic song as 
“En Revenant de la Revue.” And yet the Boulangists 
and a few addle-pated people on this side of the Atlantic 
talk of this product of the Parisian café chantant as 
likely to become a national anthem; and Gilmore, who 
tried once to create a national anthem and _ failed, 
though he claimed to have had the assistance of 
plenary inspiration, is quoted as saying that the 
“ Boulanger March,” as the variety song is called, is as 
good music as the “ Marseillaise.” We do not believe 
that, with all his anxiety to advertise his novelty, Gilmore 
would be willing to write himself down an ass in the 
conspicuous manner which such an utterance would 
imply. It is an insult to the French people to say that 
they would ever accept such a song as an expression of 
their patriotic sentiments. “En Revenant”’ reflects that 
intellectual vacuity which is the distinguishing trait of 
the gamins and loafers who howled around the doors of 
the Eden Theatre when Mr. Lamoureux treated the in- 
telligence and culture of Paris to a performance of 
“Lohengrin.” It may also reflect the musical taste of 
the blackguards who published bawdy-house literature 
in the L’Anti-Wagner and other sheets gotten up to 
pander to the low passions of the “ Lohengrin” episode. 
But it reflects nothing else in France. 


ALKING about this song of the Boulangists reminds 
us that a writer in the 7rzbune some time ago 
called attention to the fact that the popularity of “En 
Revenant de la Revue” was nothing less than a most 
cutting satire on Boulanger and his movement. While 
yet Minister of War Boulanger called on a committee of 
the Conservatoire for a version of the “ Marseillaise,” 
which was to be declared authoritative and played 
without variation of key, melody or harmony by all the 
military bands of the country. The purpose was, of 
course, to enable the anthem to be performed in grand- 
iose style at great military and popular gatherings, a 
proceeding against which the many different versions 
heretofore current militated. The authoritative version 
was issued. Next Boulanger formally made “ Mourir 
pour la Patrie” a national anthem. Thus he gave 
the sanction of law to the songs of both wings of the 
French Republican party—the Reds had their ‘‘ Marseil- 
laise,” the Moderates their “ Mourir pour la Patrie.” 
Now, when the War Minister is overthrown and the 
ragamuffins who make up the bulk of his party in 
France want to stir up the spirit of patriotism in his 
behalf, they sing a comic song which they have borrowed 
from the variety music halls because it chanced to con- 
tain his name. This is indeed something very like the 
satire and irony of fate. 


ND yet it is said that one salesman of a Union-sq. 
music dealer sold 600 copies of an English version 
of “En Revenant de la Revue” in two days last week. 
O tempora, O mores / 
T is not only in winter that New York is a paradise for 
musicians. In summer so general is the demand 
for their services at the pleasure resorts near the city 
that the hot months scarcely need to bring a diminution 
of the earnings of industrious musicians. Lessons are 
interrupted, it is true, but in many cases this is a blessing 
for teacher as well as pupil. With military bands and 
small orchestras at all the beaches on the south shore of 
Long Island; with daily employment at the State camp 
at Peekskill; with Babylon falling nightly at St. George’s 
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on Staten Island to music just about as Assyrian as that 
poured out by Semsramiés's brass band in Rossini’s 
opera; with the Casino and McCaull companies as in- 
dustriously at work as if the calisthenic exercises of the 
choristers and the ground and lofty tumbling of Francis 
Wilson and De Wolf Hopper were needful to warm up 
the blood, it ought to be impossible to find a melan- 
choly band musician about New York, and Thomas 
makes Chicago tributary to our prosperity. There are 

. 300 orchestra and band players in New York who ought 
to be earning $2,500 a year each. Is there acity in the 
world that can equal such a record ? 








AMERICAN COMPOSERS. 

R. WILSON G. SMITH’S views on the subject of 
American compositions are worthy of being read 
widely, and so we give them considerable space in the 
columns of THE MusICAL CourIER. Mr. Smith is of an 
aggressive nature, and evidently thinks with the late 
Horace Greeley that the way to resume is to resume. 
But there are many things to be overcome before the 
arrival of the American composer’s millennium. With 
every year the world is growing smaller. A New Yorker 
fleeing from the monotony of routine duties and associ- 
ations hurries across the Atlantic and perhaps tries to 
bury himself in some small village in England, France 
or Germany. American newspapers confront him at 
every turn, and no sooner does he settle himself down 
to the enjoyment of new scenes, new customs and new 
acquaintances than somebody slaps him on the back and 
shouts out in what is meant for a cheery tone: “ Hello, 
old man! how’s New York? Did you notice the 
slump in Wall Street this morning?’ Not only time 
and space but all sorts ot physical barriers are being 
annihilated. Before long one will be able to sit in the 
midst of the cloud that forever crowns Mt. Pilatus and 
watch the ticker as it proclaims the melting away of the 

modest margin left with one’s broker. 

Peoples are being amalgamated ; national traits are 
fusing ; local modes of expression are giving way to cos- 
mopolitan modes; nations are ceasing to imagine vain 
things about characteristic art forms. The oceans that 
protect the United States from foreign military inva- 
sions offer no barriers against the products of foreign 
minds. We are in the beginning of an era of freest in- 
terchange of intellectual creations and nothing can be 
devised which shall keep out foreign influences. 

The American composer, therefore, must enter into 
the world’s competition. He must not ask to be pam- 
pered and favored at home because of an accident of 
birth. He must fight to beat down the prejudice which 
comes from a foolish affectation of foreign things, but 
he must not ask to be estimated highly on account of 
his nationality. He must accept the universal challenge 
and conquer his right to existence. Wagner showed a 
fine appreciation of the true spirit of American institu- 
tions when he chose these lines from Goethe’s “ Faust” 
to be the motto of his “ Centennial March:” 

Mir der verdient sich Freiheit wie das leben, 
Der tiglich sie erobern muss. 


That 1s to say: 
He only earns the right to freedom and to life 
Who daily is compelled to conquer it. 








THE AMERICAN COLLEGE OF MUSICIANS. 


HE recent examinations held by the College of Mu- 
sicians at Indianapolis demonstrate afresh, if any- 
thing were needed to that end, that the movement has 
“caught on,” that the younger generation, those who 
have yet to win their spurs, the ambitious, earnest as- 
pirants for real merit and its proper acknowledgment 
in the musical world, recognize in these examinations 
an opportunity to submit their attainments to an impar- 
tial trial, knowing that, if successful, it will distinguish 
them from their fellows and enable them more easily 
and quickly to secure the place in public estimation for 
which they have been laboring and to which their merits 
entitle them. 

That the desire to pass the examinations of the Col- 
lege of Musicians is widepread we learn from Secretary 
Bonner, who informs us, without violating any official 
confidence, that among the twenty-five candidates some 
were from as far East as New Hampshire and as far 
West as Nebraska, while others came from as far Nocth 
as Wisconsin and Minnesota and as far South as Texas. 
A pilgrimage from any of these points to Indianapolis,with 
the necessary expenses, (railroad, hotel, examination fees, 
&c.), speaks volumes in behalf of these candidates and 
the confidence they must have had in their power to 
meet the test. It at the same time shows the value 
which is attached to the indorsement of the organiza- 
tion and demonstrates the fact that distance is a very 
small obstacle to anyone really in earnest. Most of the 
candidates at Indianapolis passed a successful examina- 





tion, the proportion as to numbers and the quality of the 
work done being an advance over that at Boston. They 
all deserved, in one sense, the highest honors which 
could be paid, but unfortunately some gained only the 
experience which sent them home sadder but wiser. 

The same courage, however, which prompted them to 
make the first trial will doubtless urge them forward in 
their studies until they shall have passed a successful 
examination. Thus will the College of Musicians, in this 
peculiar sense as in other general senses, prove to be in 
reality what it claims in its constitution, “an organiza- 
tion for the encouragement of a high standard of mu- 
sicianship.” There were two instances of this nature 
at the Indianapolis examinations, the secretary having 
informed us that Nos. “6” and “8” were candidates 
who failed last year, or partially so, and came up this 
year to try it again, under the rule which permits candi- 
dates who fail to make a second trial the following year 
without payment of fees a second time. 

The ratings of both these candidates this year were 
high, showing that the experience of low ratings last 
year had served as a stimulus to more earnest study 
during the interim, with the result to strongly fortify all 
the points which were then too vulnerable to stand the 
assault. Suppose that the standard had been low enough 
to have allowed these candidates to have passed last 
year, what would have been the result? With what 
stage of knowledge would they have been satisfied, and 
what sort of influence would they have exerted as 
teachers ? 

To what stage of skill would they likely have attained 
had there been no ideal, no goal, as presented in the 
standard of the A.C. M.? Was it not far more honor- 
able in the end to have failed, and wrested success only 
after a second trial to reach a high standard, than to 
have passed at the first attempt an examination of low 
grade? The deduction from all this is that, with a 
standard such as that adopted by the A.C. M.and a 
scheme for “ measuring swords” with that standard on 
a plan which appeals to the common-sense laws of im- 
partiality, even of a child, this organization is doing and 
is bound to do more for the encouragement of young 
musicians and the “wide dissemination of correct 
methods,” as President Bowman expressed it in his ad- 
dress before the M. T. N. A., than can be easily estimat- 
ed or gau-ed by the number of candidates whose am- 
bition is ardent enough to send their courage up the 
thermometer of aspiration to the “ boiling point” of an 
examination. The test of usefulness of the A. C. M. is 
not seen in the number of candidates polled for an ex- 
amination, large as that number was, nor in the number 
of members who attend the annual meeting, but rather 
in the strength and quality of the stimulus which is in- 
fluencing the rising generation to put on the whole 
armor of knowledge and skill and show the snob mu- 
sicians, who would rather throw a club than see good 
fruit grow, that real merit, like blood, will tell. 

A glance at the prospectus, tor example, in the the 
vocal department shows a standard which our vocalists 
should aim to attain. What are the points mentioned 
which constitute a well-educated vocalist? Let us 
enumerate : 

1. A thorough understanding of the art of tone-production. 

2. A correct ear. 

3. A solo program embracing different styles of song. 

. Sight reading (A, voice ; B, piano accompaniment). 

. Accompaniment playing. 

. Accompaniment transpositions. 

. Elocution (reading or recitation). 

. Analysis of the form and interpretation of a given selection. 

g. Vocal terminology, principles of singing and outlines of vocal history. 

10. Exercises in harmony. 

11. Exercises in counterpoint. 

12. Musical form. 

13. Principles of acoustics. 

14. Terminology. 

ts. General musical history. 


Is there anything here with which a well-educated 
vocalist or vocal teacher could dispense, and yet how 
many of the vocal students who are fitting themselves 
for a public career are rounding themselves out so that 
they could pass muster at such an examination ? 

The truth is the vocalist, as a rule, is deplorably defi- 
cient in everything pertaining to musical science outside 
of his few solfeggi, little repertory of songs and more or 
less (generally less) proficiency in reading at sight his 
particular voice part. How many choir singers are 
there in this city, or any other, who read the entire 
score while singing their own part? And yet how few 
organists there are who do not do this very thing and 
think nothing about it! The organist Anows music, the 
vocalist——. How few vocalists are musicians enough 
to play a respectable accompaniment—the very thing 
that they most need, outside of a good voice, well de- 
veloped, and which they might acquire if they studied 
music with earnestness? 

It is not at all surprising, in view of the superficiality 





which distinguishes (Heaven save the mark!) the vocal 
wing of the musical profession, that the examiners in the 
voice department of the A. C. M. found little work to 
do at Indianapolis, and that that little should not stand 
the test satisfactorily. That the vocal standard of the 
A. C. M. is not too high, not out of the reach of a really 
earnest candidate, was proven at the Boston examina 
tions, for it was in that very department that the highest 
average was scored. 

THE MUSICAL COURIER takes off its editorial hat to 
the vocalist who knows something more of music than 
would suffice to take him through a song or an opera 
role. With head still uncovered, THE MUSICAL COURIER 
would say to the A. C. M. vocal examiners, have pa- 
tience, maintain the standard, it is a reasonable one. 
Its healthful influence on the future vocalists and vocal 
teachers will be the same whether there are few or 
many, or no candidates for examination. Such a stand- 
ard is a perpetual menace to superficialism, just as the 
organization and work of the A. C. M., as a totality, is 
a standing rebuke to the tomfoolery of universities 
having no musical curriculum, conferring the degree of 
Doctor of Music. 





—————— 


HOME NEWS. 


——Joseffy is summering near Portchester. 

——Enmily Soldene arrived from Europe on Saturday. 

———Mrs. Anna Lankow is spending the summer at Green- 
wich, Conn. 

The new Music Hall at Buffalo will not be completed 
until January 1. 

Mr. W. Edward Heimendahl has been rusticating at 
Deer Park, Md. 

——‘ The Beggar Student” at Wallack’s Theatre is down 
for an indefinite run. 

Louis Blumenberg, the ‘cello virtuoso, has been pay- 
ing Cape May a visit. 

——Manager Abbey starts for the United States next 
Tuesday from Liverpool. 

——vThe organ at the church corner 
Twenty-first-st. is for sale. 

The First Presbyterian Church of Mt. Vernon, just 
organized, wants an organ. 

——Calixa Lavallee has been ill with pleurisy at his 
country home, Lyme, N. H. 

“La Cigale” will be the chief attraction at 
Standard Theatre next season. 

——Lillian Russell will probably remain under Manager 
Duff's control the coming season. 

——The five hundredth representation of ‘‘ Erminie”’ at 
the Casino will take place next month. 

——The first festival of the Scandinavian singers of 
America began in Philadelphia yesterday. 

The new English comic opera, “ Dorothy,” may be 
produced at the Standard Theatre this fall. 

Mr. Ernest Lang, pianist, and Mr. Atherton Furlong, 
tenor, have been giving recitals at Saratoga. 

McCaull has purchased a new American 
opera called ‘‘ The Begum.” The action is laid in India. 

The latest musical reports from Berlin are to the 
effect that Mr. Thomas Ryan, of the Mendelssohn Quintet Club, 
of Boston, was spending a few days in that city. 

Cassell & Co., New York, have issued “ The History 
of Music,” by Emil Naumann, translation by F. Praeger, edited 
by Sir F. A. Ouseley. The work consists of two illustrated 
volumes. 

Mr. F. D’Auria, well known in this city and recently 
a resident of Wheeling, W. Va., has been secured by the Toronto 
Conservatory of Music as chief of the vocal department: of the 
conservatory. 

The most popular song at Coney Island at present 
can be heard at one of the dime museums. It is sung pathetically 
several times a day by a young lady, and is entitled ‘‘ Oh, Save 
My Mother’s Picture from the Sale.” 

——tThe operatic-concert idea is not yet dead, as will be 
seen by the announcement of such an organization. Marie 
Godini is the soprano ; Mrs. Consenza, the contralto of the late 
Angelo Italian Opera Company, is a member. The tenor is 
Jovine and the baritone Fava ; Cicconi is the pianist. 
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——NOTICE.—A bassoon player and an oboe player can 
secure orchestral positions in a large city where twelve philhar- 
monic and symphonic concerts are to be given this coming season 
and a dozen miscellaneous orchestral concerts and oratorios are 
to be produced. Other orchestral work also in addition to the 
above. Address, for particulars, B. A. M., careof THe Mu- 
SICAL CouRIER, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 


——Flotow’s much-spoken-of opera, ‘‘ Die Musikanten,” 


| has proved a fiasco on the Mannheim stage. 
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PERSONALS. 





MR. TREUMANN AT KAATERSKILL.—Mr, Max Treu- 
man, the baritone, made a splendid impression at the Hotel 
Kaaterskill in the Catskills, recently. He sang, among other 
songs, ‘‘ Les Rameaux,” by Faure, and the Wolfram Romanze, 
from ‘‘ Tannhauser.” Mr. Treumann sang at Narragansett Pier 
on Monday, and Dr. Emmett, a pupil of Mr. Treumann, made a 
success on the same occasion. 

REMENYI IN AFRICA.—Edouard Remenyi was, accord- 
ing to latest accounts, on the isle of Mauritius, Indian Ocean, 
coast of Africa. From Mauritius Remenyi was to start for 
Mozambique, probably intending to go into the African continent 
to meet the Stanley Relief Expedition, 

MRS. BELLE COLE IN LONDON.—Mrs. Belle Cole sang 
at Albert Hall, London, on July 9. On the roth Mrs. Cole sang 
in the “ Elijah at Eton College under the direction of Joseph 


Barnby. Mrs, Cole’s success in England has been very satis- 
factory. 
LENSCHOW LEAVES AMERICA.—Karl Lenschow, who 


for more than forty years has been a resident of Baltimore, left 
for Germany recently, where he will reside in the future. Mr. 
Lenschow was the conductor of the Germania Orchestra, the sec- 
ond orchestral organization that ever visited this country, the 
** Steuermarkers” having been the first. The orchestra gave con- 
certs in the principal cities and most of the members’ settled here. 
Mr. Carl Zerrahn, of Boston, was the flutist ; William F, Thiede, 
now of Baltimore, was the bassoonist ; the late Carl Bergman 
was the ‘cellist. 


Miss DORA BECKER CROSSES THE OCEAN,—The lady 
violinist, Miss Dora Becker, left for Europe on the Gellert last 
Thursday. She will study under Joachim at least one year, and 
during that time also attend the ‘‘ Hochschule.” A series of 
concerts will be arranged after the completion of her studies, in 
which Miss Becker will appear. 


MRS. RAMMELSBERG RETURNS.—We take the following 
notice from the Wheeling /nte/ligencer : 

The many friends of Mrs, Kate Rolls, known here as Mrs. Kate Rammels- 
berg, daughter of Mr, George K. Wheat, will be glad to learn that she sails 
from Liverpool for home to-day on the Umbria. She had intended to leave 
for America earlier in the summer, but could not complete her arrangements, 
Her intention is te stay two months and take a much needed rest. During 
the past year she has worked very hard and has traveled a good deal with long 
stages. Last winter she sang with great success in Rome, Venice and Naples, 
in which places her artistic triumphs were pronounced. During the spring 
months she appeared in opera in Kharkoff, Russia, assuming the title role in 
The remainder of the season she ap- 
At the conclusion 
of her engagement she returned to Rome, where she has been until the present 


several of the most difficult operas. 
peared in concert in Moscow, where she isa great favorite. 


time, 

Before going to Russia last winter she had a very flattering offer to sing 
with the famous Italian tenor Massini in South American cities for a season 
of three months. She was on the point of accepting the offer, which was a 
very tempting one both from an artistic and pecuniary standpoint, but for 
The compli- 
ment paid to Mrs, Rammelsberg’s abilities as an artist was unqualified: ip 
selecting her to support Massini, who is one of the greatest tenors in the 


imperatiye personal reasons she was compeiled to decline it. 


werld. 

Mrs, Rammelsberg will arrive in this city August 2. During her long stay 
abroad she has worked very hard in her profession, and the rest she is about 
to take is well earned. During her stay at her parents’ in this city she will no 
doubt give her friends an opportunity of hearing her voice. She will return 
to Europe the last of September to fulfill engagements she has already made. 
She will be accompanied to this city by her son George, who has been attend- 
ing schoel in Rome. 

BLIND TOM.—BALTIMORE, July 30.—Judge Bond heard 
final arguments to-day in the case of Thomas Wiggins, or Blind 
Tom, the celebrated pianist, against Gen. James Bethune. The 
judge passed an order which takes Blind Tom out of the custody 
of General Bethune. The order is that James N. Bethune, who 
has kept Blind Tom in his possession since the days of slavery, 
shall deliver him to the United States Marshal on August 16 
next, at Alexandria, Va., and that the marshal shall deliver him 
safely into the hands of Eliza Bethune, who was appointed Tom's 
committee by the Supreme Court of New York on the same day 
and place, and also that General Bethune pay over $7,000 to the 
order of the court for the credit of Blind Tom as his earnings. 
There is another suit pending against John G. Bethune for $100,- 
ooo, Eliza Bethune, the present committee, was appointed at 
the request of Charity Wiggins, the mother of Blind Tom, who 
instituted the suit against the Bethunes about two years ago to 
recover the possession of her son and for the earnings of his con- 
certs, which General Bethune had received since 1865. General 
Bethune was in court to-day. He is a remarkably well-preserved 
old man, with long white hair and beard. He refused a fan 
which was offered him, as well as a glass of water, pulled out an 
old pipe, which he filled with plug tobacco, lit it, and puffed away 
as though the thermometer was in the forties. 


Axsout Di MuRSKA.—De Vivo, the manager of Ilma di 
Murska, who is now in London and who is expected here in Oc- 
tober, informs us that the celebrated singer has not sung or used 
her voice to any extent in four years, and that she is delighted 
with its present condition, After her concert tour she may settle 
in this city permanently, and devote her time to vocal instruction. 


ZELIE De LUSSAN AT RICHFIELD SPRINGS.—Miss de 
Lussan is stopping, as she does every summer, at Richfield 
Springs ; but this year she is not permitted to sing at any of the 
musical entertainments given at the hotel. Her manager has 


ordered so. 


FURSCH-MADI WRITES A LETTER.—According to a 


has written to the Paris Figaro, stating that her losses with the 
American Opera Company and its sister enterprise, the Conser- 
vatory, amounted to 156,000 francs, and she says this sum is due 
her from a company ‘‘ of extreme wealth.” 

MARCHES! PupiLs.—Mrs, Wyman, Miss Eames and 
Miss Arbuckle, three American pupils of Mrs. Marchesi, are 
spending the summer at Oberhofen, Lake Thun. 

Is 1T POSSIBLE ?—Czesar Garcy Camba, the well-known 
cani-flutist, is the inventor of a musical wonder which he has 
just brought from Spain, the cani-flauta. The instrument is 
three inches long and one inch in diameter. Near the upper end 
is a hole from which the sound is produced ; on the same side, 
between this hole and the lower end, are three smaller holes in a 
direct line. A cut, semicircular in shape, at the lower end serves 
the performer as a regulator. There is one hole in the lower 
side. Camba plays the most difficult airs with feeling and 
expression on this instrument. He is also a violinist. He is 
under the management of De Vivo. Last Sunday he played with 
Gilmore’s Band and was encored twice. He will soon make his 
metropolitan début.—Mew York Times. 








Edward Fisher, Toronto. 
RE-EMINENT among the musicians of Canada 
is Mr, Edward Fisher, whose portrait appears upon the 
front page of this issue of THE MusicaL Courier. Mr. Fish- 
er’s parents were Americans of English descent ; the father was 
a physician and both were very musically inclined. Mr. Fisher's 
early education was general in its character rather than musical, 
and although he devoted some little time to the study of music 
during his school-days, it was not until he entered the Boston 
Conservatory of Music in 1867 that his talent and ambition 
were thoroughly aroused and that he decided seriously to devote 
his attention to music with the object of taking it up profession- 
ally asa teacher. In the institution named he studied under 
such well-known teachers as Julius Eichberg, the director, ig 
harmony and counterpoint ; J. B. Sharland, piano, and Eugene 
Thayer, Mus. Doc., organ. Under auspices so fortunate it was 
not remarkable that Mr. Fisher shortly gave that promise of suc- 
cess which in after years was so fully confirmed, and in order to 
perfect an education already most excellently founded he went to 
Berlin and there studied with the famous masters Haupt, for or- 

gan and musical theory, and Loeschhorn for the piano. 

During these musical experiences Mr. Fisher was particularly 
attracted toward the systems of education pursued by conserva- 
tories of music, and, to quote from a biographical sketch recently 
published; ‘‘So deeply was he interested in what he observed in 
these institutions, especially while pursuing his own musical studies 
at Boston, Mass., and Berlin, Prussia, that he determined to thor- 
oughly investigate a variety of the methods in use, and ascertain, 
as far as possible, their practical effect on music as an art. His 
residence in Berlin and subsequent visits to European cities 
afforded him opportunities of acquiring special information of the 
most comprehensive character concerning the best music schools 
and systems of musical instruction.” Having conceived the pro- 
ject of establishing at some future time and in a favorable locality 
an institution which should emulate in its character and purposes 
those conservatories which are world-renowned, it gradually be- 
came the plan of his life so to direct his studies and engage in 
such departments of professional activity as would most effectu- 
ally prepare him for the coveted field of labor, and thereby 
enable him to occupy a wider sphere of uséfulness in the cause of 
music, 

Some two years after coming from Europe, and while engaged 
in professional work as director of the Ottawa Ladies’ College, 
and conductor of the Choral Society of the same city, Mr. Fisher 
determined to test in Canada the feasibility of establishing a con- 
servatory of music. A personal and thorough review of the field, 
east and west, and careful inquiry among leading well-informed 
residents of Toronto and other cities, led him to the conclusion 
that, although the necessity for a properly conducted conserva- 
tory of music was rapidly developing, it might be somewhat 
premature at that date (1877) to expect the widespread confidence 
and support necessary to the existence of such an institution. 

It was generally considered, however, that owing to its position 
geographically, commercially, and as a leader in matters of educa- 
tion, Toronto would be the proper place when the time arrived to 
establish a conservatory. Two years later, while still engaged at 
Ottawa, he accepted the position offered him, and which he has 
since held, as organist of St. Andrew’s Church, of Toronto, and 
soon after removing to that city he also accepted the conductor- 
ship of the Toronto Choral Society. Mr. Fisher possesses the 
savoir faire of the refined and cultured man of the world, and 
this, combined with his skill as a musician, brought him particu- 
larly to the notice and favorable consideration of those with whom 
he was now connected. 

A synopsis of his work throughout his musical career, extend- 
ing over little more than a decade, is the most practical proof of 
the indomitable energy which so effectively backed up the will 
and skill of this prominent and still rapidly rising musician. 
Boston.—Organist and choir-master in various positions in Boston and 
suburbs, among which may be mentioned the Second Unitarian Church, 
Phillip’s Church and Elliot Church at Newton. Pianist for the Boston Choral 
Union, then an important organization ; pianist fer the Newton Musical 
Association. 

Ortrawa, Ontarto.—Musical director of the Ottawa Ladies’ College, 
which during his feur years’ connection more than doubled the number of 
its pupils in music. Conductor of the Ottawa Choral Society (150 voices). 


Extensive series of the highest classical organ recital. 
Toronto, Ontario.— Mr. Fisher's ability, shortly after taking the position 





day one of the finest in Canada and which cost over $12,000. It was built 
under his direction by Warren & Son, of Toronto. A series of University 
College organ recitals, with programs culled from the greatest organ compo- 
sitions extant, established his reputation in Toronto as a master of that in- 
strument. In October, 1885, he issued a circular to the music teachers of 
Toronto requesting a meeting ‘to consider and discuss the desirability of 
forming an association of the music teachers of Ontario."’ This meeting was 
held, and committees were organized for a jon in D ber of that 
year. Since then the association has held its second annual meeting and 
adopted the title ** Royal Canadian Society of Musicians,” and has secured a 
membership"of nearly 300 who are professional musicians, Mr. Fisher at pres- 
ent holding the office of vice-presid The jation issues vol 
ous reports of its proceedings, extending over 100 pages. During the past six 
years of his residence in Toronto and concurrently with his regular engage- 
ments there, Mr. Fisher has been musical director of the Ontario Ladies’ Col- 
lege, at Whitby, Ontario, which institution trebled its music pupils during his 
charge. In 1886 he brought 100 of these pupils to Toronto and gave a most 
successful performance of Henry Smart’s cantata, ‘* King Réné’s Daughter,’’ 
the only concert of this kind ever given in Toronto. 

One of the chief features of Mr. Fisher's career has been the 
success which he has achieved as conductor of the Toronto Choral 
Society, an organization whose chorus varies from 250 to 450 
active members, according to the magnitude of the compositions 
to be performed, and whose orchestra, proportionately, is nearly 
equally variable in strength. In addition, the society has an 
honorary membership list of about 450. Among the long list of im- 
portant works performed under Mr. Fisher’s baton have been the 
following, namely, the oratorios: ‘‘ Samson,” ‘* The Messiah,” 
‘Israel in Egypt,” by Hindel ; ‘‘ The Creation,” first part of 
.‘* The Seasons,” by Haydn; *‘St. Paul,” by Mendelssohn ; the 
cantatas ‘‘ Athalie,” ‘* Lauda Sion,” ‘‘Come, let us Sing,” by 
Mendelssohn ; ‘‘ Stabat Mater,” by Rossini; ‘‘ Gallia,” by 
Gounod ; ** Song of Victory,” by Hiller; ‘‘The Dream,” by 
Costa; ‘‘ Psyche,” by Gade; ‘‘ Paradise and the Peri,” Schu- 
mann, and about fifty other choruses, part-songs, overtures, &c., 
by various composers. 

It may readily be perceived that with such a wide and rapidly 
increasing field for observation Mr. Fisher had the best oppor- 
tunities for noting the advance of musical taste in Canada, and 
the necessities of the country in respect to its cultivation. Ac- 
cordingly, when the proper time had arrived to submit his care- 
fully matured plans for establishing a conservatory of music 
which should meet all essential requirements, he found no diffi- 
culty in securing gentlemen of prominence, ability and means to 
take up the scheme in its entirety and organize a joint-stock com- 
pany to carry it out. 

In November, 1886, letters-patent incorporating the Toronto 
Conservatory of Music (with a capital of $50,000) were issued by 
the Government of the Province of Ontario. The objects of the 
conservatory, as stated in its charter, are manifold, but those of 
chief public interest are as follows : 

To furnish instruction in all branches of the art and science of music, and 
to furnish instruction in such other subjects as may be considered necessary 
for the fullest development of the students’ mental and physical faculties 
preparatory to their pursuing music as a profession, with full power to ac- 
quire and hold by lease, purchase or otherwise all lands, buildings, instru- 
ments and appliances necessary for th thorough equip and mai 
ef a conservatory of music, and to exercise all such other powers as may be 
calculated to advance musical culture and appreciation. 

The provisional directors of the conservatory are men of dis- 
tinction in Canada’s social, professional, business and political 
world. They are men who are representative of all the principal 
differing shades of religion and politics. The selection in this re- 
spect has been most discriminative, and Mr. Fisher in commit- 
ting his project to a powerful board of directors so selected has 
completely divested the conservatory of all semblance to a private 
institution. As to the Board of Directors the public will natur- 
ally infer from the character of its personne/ that in the exercise of 
their powers the wisest discretion will be observed, and that the 
success which hitherto has marked their individual efforts in pri- 
vate as well as in public life will also attend them in the admin- 
istration of the affairs of the Toronto Conservatory of Music. 
The provisional directors are as follows: Hon. G. W. Allan, 
president ; Hon. Chancellor Boyd and Mr. George A. Cox, vice- 
presidents ; A. Morgan Cosby, Esq., honorary treasurer ; Edward 
Fisher, Esq., musical director ; Hon. S. H. Blake, James Maclen- 
nan, Q. C., Messrs. W. B. McMurrich, Robert Jaffray, D. A. 
O'Sullivan, A. T. Fulton and John I. Davidson. 

According to the calendar, a copy of which has just reached 
us, we understand that the conservatory will go into operation on 
the 5th of September next, and that some fifty teachers will be on 
the staff, when it is sincerely to be hoped that the expectations of 
its founders, and especially Mr. Fisher, will be fulfilled to their 
utmost limit. 

Mr. Fisher is vice-president for Ontario of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association, and many of our readers will remember 
him as the contributor of an important paper on notation and 
terminology at the meeting of the M. T. N. A., at Indianapolis, 
in July last. 
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.... The promenade concerts at Covent Garden, London, 
will open on Saturday, August 13. 

....Anna Bulkeley-Hills has been giving musicales in 
London to ‘‘ society” people. 

....Van Zandt is not coming here for the present, but 
will concertize in Germany and Sweden. 

.... Theodore Child writes to the Sus from Paris about 
the revival among the upper ten of the old dances, the minuet, 
the pavane and the gavot. 

.++. The death is announced of Luigi Caracciola, for many 
years professor of singing at the Royal Academy of Music, Dub- 
lin. The funeral was attended by a large number of musical 








telegram that appeared in the Sunday 7imes, Mrs, Fursch-Madi 


of organist of St. Andrew's Church, secured for him there an instrument to 


people. 
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FOREICN NOTES. 





..+»Briill’s “ Golden Cross” was produced on the 16th of 
July at Kroll’s, in Berlin. 
..+.The opera season at Buda-Pesth begins on the 14th 
inst. with Richard Wagner's ‘* Meistersinger.” 
....Tamagno will appear in the “ Huguenots,” at the 
Fenice, in Venice, during the coming October. 
....Catharine Lewis, the once famous O/rvetze, is playing 
Irish low comedy, and very successfully, in London. 
...The critic and composer Edouard Garnier is dead. 
He was professor of harmony at the Conservatory of Nantes, 
France. 

....Audran has agreed to write the music to Monreal 
and Biondeau’s ‘‘ grand fantasy,” ‘‘ The Paradise of Mahomet,” 
which is to be produced at Brussels end of this year. 

.... Trovatore says that Verdi's “ Otello” will be given in 
November at the National Theatre, Buda-Pesth, in Hungarian, 
and that the only one who will sing in Italian will be Gabbi, the 
Desdemona, 

....The Berlin Courzer announces that a Miss Rosa 
Lindh, of New York, is to make her first appearance in that city 
at Kroll’s in ‘‘ The Daughter of the Regiment ” and subsequently 
in ‘* Martha.” 

....Miss Minnie Stowell, of Peoria, Ill., who has been 
studying at the Scharwenka Conservatory, Berlin, recently re- 
ceived high praise for her performance from critics and the pub- 
lic at an academical commencement at the conservatory. 

...-Herr Kastner, the editor of the Vienna Muszkalische 
Zeitung, is about to issue a valuable work containing information 
about living composers, conductors, musicians, virtuosi, &c. 
Notes for the work will be gratefully accepted by him from all 
quarters at VIII., Bennogasse 14, Vienna. 

..-Mrs. Marie Roze will not sing with the Carl 
Rosa Company at Reading on Monday week, but will join the 
troupe at Cork on August 7, afterward going to Dublin for a 
month, and so on for the rest of the tour, which will end next 
April. At Mont Dore she gave her annual concert, the proceeds 
of which help to keep the poor of the district during the winter. 
During the time Mrs. Roze was singing she lost the large 
solitaire pearl out of the brooch which Her Majesty gave her at 
Balmoral, and after two days’ vigilant search it was found in the 
bat trimming of Mrs. de Moissy, who stood in the aisle 
below.—London Figaro. 

We glean from the London Figaro the following: “ It is 
reported that Mr. Henschel has the sole English right to the 
performance in England of Wagner's symphony in C, written in 
1832, and that somebody has bought it for America. In the 
United States, of course, anybody can perform it, and in England 
the performing rights expire on February 13, 1890. ...The Queen 
Regent Christina of Spain is the latest recruit to advanced Wag- 
nerism. She has started by commanding the director of the 
Madrid Opera-House to mount the whole of the ‘ Nibelung’s 
Ring’ this winter.” 

...-Emma Dotti is in Milan, Belle Cole in London, 
Caterina Marco in Smyrna, Emma Nevada in London, Paolina 
Rossini in Paris, Ella Russell in London, Sembrich in Buda- 
Pesth, Teresina Singer in Montevideo, Sofia Scalchi in Lon- 
don, Antonio Aramburo, the meteoric tenor, who sang here once 
or twice and disappeared, is singing in Warsaw, Poland; Pietro 
Baccei, the tenor who sang here in 1879 or 1880, is singing in 
Genoa; Frapolli is in Vesinet; Gianini is at Crescenzago ; 
Gayarre in London ; Lazzarini, the little tenor, is singing suc- 
cessfully in Sydney, New South Wales, Australia ; Massini is 
creating constant furore at Buenos Ayres; Petrovitch is at Crescen- 
zago; Ravelli is in Buenos Ayres, and so is Stagno; Runcio is 
in London ; Sylva in Brussels; Tamagno at Milan; Kasch- 
man is at Buenos Ayres ; Pantaleoni at Udine ; Castelmary is 
at Lima and Galassi at Cordova; Nanetti is in Rome and 
Tambulini at Buenos Ayres. The directors of Italian opera 
are, from latest accounts, located as follows ; Bevignani, London ; 
Bimboni, Buenos Ayres ; Cleofanti Campanini, Parma; Logheder, 
Milan. 








Home Items. 

Mary Ann Kessler will be the vocalist with the Musin 
Concert Company. 
Miss Emma Abbott, who is back from Europe, is 
stopping at the Vendome. 

-——Carleton, the baritone, is due here from Liverpool 
on the City of Chicago this week. 
Willis Nowell, the violinist, was in town last week. 
He left here on Saturday afternoon for Newport. 
Letitia Fritch, the well-known soprano, has returned 
to the city after her opera season in Washington. 

——tThe following Cincinnati musical people are in town: 
Louis Ehrgott, Bush Foley, Alexander Haig and John Weber. 
J. V. Flagler, the organist, gave a highly interesting 
recital at the Amphitheatre, Chautauqua, last Monday morning. 
Adolph Glose, the pianist, plays to-day, Thursday and 




















Friday at Rochester at this week’s festival. He will play six con- 
certs during the festival. 





Carl Strakosch's management, will consist of Miss Kellogg, Car- 
rie Morse, contralto ; William Lee, basso, and Spicarolli, tenor. 
Mr. Charles E. Pratt is the accompanist. 





A Saengerfest is in progress at Hazleton, Pa. A 
good many outside German singing societies are visiting the town 
and participating in the singing. 
Carlos Sobrino will be the pianist and accompanist of 
the Ovide Musin Concert Company, under the management of 
the Slayton Lyceum Bureau, Chicago. 


Madison Square Garden will be opened on the 15th of 
August with an orchestra of sixty performers. The garden will 
be remodeled by the well-known architects Messrs. McElfatric, 
anda large dOctagon music-stand, with an immense sounding-board, 
having a diamete; of forty feet, will be erected in the middle of 
the garden. An abundance of plants, flowers, shrubbery, foun- 
tains, statuary, &c., will add to the attractiveness of the place. 
The question of the musical directorship is yet undecided, but 
very likely Mr. Gustav Hinrichs will be the musical conductor. 








——aA report reached this city recently that Campanini, 
the ex-tenor, had made arrangements to bring an Italian opera 
troupe to this city for the purpose of giving operas at the Acad- 
emy of Music, and that he would be the manager and occasionally 
sing. Elvira Reppetto is the name of his soprano and Mrs. 
Scalchi his contralto (Scalchi, we understand, is to sing at Lisbon 
this fall and winter) ; Galassi, baritone; Torricelli, tenor, and 
Nanetti, basso. Cleofanti Campanini, who alternated with 
Vianesi at the first Metropolitan Opera-House season here, is to 
Of course, Verdi’s ‘‘ Otello” is announced as the chief 

We give this report for what it is worth. 


conduct. 
attraction. 
FIRST-CLASS contralto, many years’ experi- 
ence in leading city church, wishes engagement after Sep- 
tember 1. Address M. V. V., office of THE MUSICAL CouRIER, 
25 East Fourteenth-st. 








Mrs. Thurber Wants a Receiver. 
Trenton, N, J., July 30. 
HARLES H. WINFIELD, counsel for Jeannette 
M. Thurber, filed a bill in the Court of Chancery to-day to 
have the National Opera Company declared insolvent. The bill 
prays for the appointment of a receiver, to wind up as speedily as 
possible the affairs of the concern. Chancellor McGill granted a 
rule, returnable before him next Wednesday, to show cause why 
an injunction should not issue and a receiver be named by the 
court. 
The bill gives a history of the National Opera Company since it 
was organized, November 25 last, and tells how its objects were 
“to establish a national opera, to furnish representations to the 
public and to promote a higher standard of musical taste and cul- 
ture in the United States."" The amount of capital stock was 
fixed at $500,000, divided into 5,000 shares, but business was 
begun with $1,000, divided into ten shares, of which Washington 
E. Conner, Parke Godwin, Jeannette M. Thurber, Theodore 
Thomas and Henry L. Higginson each heldtwo. The company 
continued operations until some time in June last, when it prac- 
tically ceased business, having become greatly embarrassed finan- 
cially. About 3,775 shares of stock have been issued to various 
parties, 3,400 shares for property purchased, and the remainder 
for cash, Certain subscriptions have been made for stock, but 
they have not been paid upand are now practically uncollectible. 
The bill goes on to recite that the company has substantially 
no assets except the mortgaged chattels. These consist of 
theatrical costumes, scenery, properties, musical instruments and 
books and other kindred articles, acquired at a cost of $350,000, 
paid in capital stock. The articles were worth that amount or 
more when purchased, but by reason of their peculiar nature it is 
impossible to estimate their present value, and at forced sale they 
would probably realize but a small sum, not sufficient to cover 
the amount of the mortgage. Mrs. Thurber alleges that she has 
at various times loaned to the company sums of money amounting 
in the aggregate to upward of $32,000, none of which has been 
paid. The company, by Parke Godwin, its president, and in 
pursuance of a vote of its board of directors, on March 28 last, 
executed to Frank R. Lawrence, in consideration of the sum of 
$57,986.67, a chattel mortgage upon all the costumes, scenery, 
theatrical properties, armor, jewelry, stage furniture, fixtures, 
dresses, and on all property whatsoever relating to the operas of 
‘** Lohengrin,” ‘“The Flying Dutchman,” ‘‘ Orpheus,” ‘‘ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,” ‘‘ Sylvia,” “‘ Marriage of Jeannette,” 
“Faust,” ‘‘ Aida,” ‘‘The Huguenots,” “Galatea,” ‘‘ The Bal 
Costumé,” “ Nero,” ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew,” ‘‘ The Magic 
Flute” and ‘‘ Martha.” This property, if sold under the ham- 
mer, it is alleged, would bring no more than the face value of the 
mortgage. 
The bill alludes to the fact that Mrs. Thurber has begun suit 
for the recovery of the money due her, and that there are two 
other suits pending against the company, one brought by Jacob 
Rosenstein to recover $7,000, and the other by Edward A. 
Guinn for $50,000, on notes indorsed by the company. The 
judgments already recovered in New York have not been paid. 
Mrs. Thurber claims to credibly informed that the company is 
now indebted to its employes for not less than $25,000. Theo- 
dore Thomas has commenced suit for $18,000 for services ren- 
dered as musical director, and a number of other actions have 
been or are about to be commenced in New Jersey and other 
States, the aggregate amounts to be recovered in which will far 


It is further declared that Mrs. Thurber has good reason to 
believe it to be true that the liabilities of the company amount to 
over $100,000. This sum does not include the chattel mortgage 
referred to, while the total amount of all the resources will not 
equal the sum of the liabilities. She charges that the company 
is insolvent ; that it has no friends whatever, either to conduct 
its business or liquidate its debts; that it has been carrying on 
its business at a great loss to its stockholders, and that, owing 
to the lack of public support and the general uncertainty as to 
the future, the business cannot be conducted so as to enable the 
company to pay their debts or carry on their operations with 
profit to the shareholders, and that the company has been obliged 
to suspend business since June owing to these facts. 





C.Leve.anp, Ohio, July 30. 

It has just leaked out that when the National Opera Company 
was here in June it paid no salaries, but Manager Locke became 
responsible for hotel bills, which he has not yet paid. He and 
Theodore Thomas, the assistant conductors and most of the prin- 
cipal singers, with some of their relatives, were quartered at the 
Stillman, the proprietor of which has made several efforts to col- 
lect the $300 due him. Being unable to get the money from 
Locke he now talks of holding his twenty-five guests individually 
responsible. This will be humiliating to such artists as Juch, 
Pierson, Vanzaulen, L’Allemand, Phillips, Ludwig, Whitney, 
Stoddard, Fessenden, Hamilton and others, wbo, no doubt, sup- 
pose their accounts here were settled.—New York Times. 





Julian, Not Jules. 
Provipencg, July 30. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

ENTLEMEN—Will you kindly correct the mis- 
(j statement which appeared in your last issue, viz., that I 
would travel with a minstrel company next season. 

This is a drop too much, I may not be very aspiring, but pray 
allow me to keep what reputation and position I have earned. 

The truth is this. I have a brother who resembles me closely, 
except in the matter of taste in choosing the mode of his public 
appearances. This resemblance in name as well as fave and fig- 
ure has probably led you into the error. 

No, I shall not join a minstrel company next season. 

Yours truly, JULES JORDAN. 

{[Mr. Jules Jordan has a brother, also a singer, and 
this brother, who resembles him to such an extent that 
he is frequently taken for Jules, gave our reporter the 
information personally. The brother is Julian, but was 
supposed to be Jules during the whole conversation on 
the subject—EDITORS MUSICAL COURIER.] 


Chicago Items. 
Cuicaco, Ill., July 30. 

T the Thomas Concert on Wednesday evening last the 

“ Vorspiel,”” from Frederic Grant Gleason’s “* Otho Visconti,” was 
given, It isa dignified movement, introducing some of the themes of the 
opera, well scored and pleasing to the audi It is probably also pleasing 
to Mr. Thomas, as he has played it a number of times. 
Tue Musicat Covuriar’s reviews of parts of the opera may be remem- 
bered by our readers. 
The introduction, death song, processional of the high priestess and the 
finale to the second act of Mr. Gleason’s “ Montezuma’’ wil! be played Mon- 
day evening next by the Thomas h This is idered Mr. Glea- 
son’s best work, and has also been reviewed in these columns. 
An interesting song recital was given at Lyon & Healy's piano rooms on 
the evening of the 26th ult. by Miss Genie M.'Baldwin, a débutante and mest 
promising pupil of Mrs. Sara Hershey Eddy. The program of thirteen vocal 
numbers was selected from the works of the best representative composers 
and called for much versatility of interpretation, including the ** Bel Raggio” . 
of Rossini, Proch’s brilliant and difficult air with variations and some of the 
most exp and b iful German and English songs. Miss Baldwin's 
voice is a high, light soprano of pure and sympathetic quality, possessing un- 
usual flexibility ; her schooling is ofja high order and her fine technic was ad- 
mirably displayed in her facile and tasteful execution of the florid selections 
named. In Mozart’s “Ah come” her singing was full of graceful and ten- 
der expression, while in S. P. Warren’s “I love my love” she exhibited re- 
markable breadth and sustaining power. 
Mr. Clarence Eddy will leave about the middle of August for Southern 
California, where he has a fine fruit ranch in San Bernardino County. Mr. 
Eddy expects to be absent five weeks, and may give a few organ recitals 
in San Francisco and Oakland while there. Hatt, 

















HINDOO Music.—Sir W. Jones, a century ago, told how 
the ‘* Gopis” (nymphs) of Madura invented each a musical scale, 
each hoping thereby to win for herself the love of the young god 
Krisna. One of these scales (the Carnati) corresponds exactly, 
we are told, with the old Highland Scotch scale (B and F being 
omitted) ; but when there are (even after moderate reductions) 
36 of them, no wonder that some are identical with scales in other 
parts of the world. Still there is nothing about Hindoo harmony 
in Sir W. Jones.—A// the Year Round. 


“ Do that again, young man,” said a Jersey farmer to an 
Asbury Park hotel clerk, who was trying to play the trombone ; 
‘* do that again, for it makes me think of home.” 

** How so?” queried the clerk. 

** Because it sounds just like one of my old brindle cows bel- 
lowing.” —Hotel Mail. 


A reviewer of Schumann’s letters quotes the following 
from a German critic: ‘‘ Notone-poet has been more enthusiastic 
in the praise of women than Robert Schumann. He was a sec- 
ond Frauenlob. This was acknowledged by the maidens of 
Bonn, who at his interment filled the cemetery and crowned his 











The concert company of Clara Louise Kellogg, under 


exceed the assets of the company or its liability to pay. 





tomb with innumerable garlands.” 
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AMERICAN COM POSITION.* 





Its Recognition In and Out of the Music Teachers’ 


National Association. 


By WILSON G, 





SMITH, 


| I’ needs no preliminary remarks on my part to re- 
veal to you the importance of the subject chosen for consider- 
In fact, 


American composers 


ation after the enthusiastic reception accorded to our 


and their excellent works, at the 


talented 





two concerts just given—the pleasant memories of which still 
linger in our minds—I am forcibly reminded of that trite but 
true adage, that *‘ Works speak louder than words,” and, con- 
sistent therewith, am almost induced to submit the cause of the 
American composer to your judgment without argument. How- 
ever, in justice to the occasion, and myself as champion pro tem.’ 
I will avail myself of this auspicious opportunity to ret 


some od argumentsin favor of the compositions of native and | 
resident composers. 
have heard them ; 


You judged of them by their works, and | 


consistently applauded them. It only remains for you to con- | 


gratulate the association and our profession upon the possession 


of such undisputed talent, and wish them and us many happy re- 
turns of this memorable occasion, 


Upon the principle, therefore, that works, when heard under 
such favorable auspices, speak for themselves, and need not the 


echo of my voice to sound their excellence and the necessity of 
their proper recognition, I will confine my remarks, in great part, 
toa consideration of the proper use and introduction of such | 
American compositions as appeal to the rank and file of our | 
teachers and those interested in the daily routine of professional | 


work, 

The genus American composer has at last evolved from an 
alleged musical chaos, and, judging by the products of his pen 
heard this year and during previous years before this association, 


he gives excellent promise of longevity, and will, beyond a perad- 
venture, abide with us. 


It is unnecessary for me to recall to your minds the noble-minded 
artist who first gave the American composer an official hearing | 
before our association ; suffice it to say, he to-day stands among 
us, honored with the highest office of our association, and guides 
with enthusiastic energy the glorious principles of recognizing 


* Read before the Music Teachers’ National Association at 


Indianapolis, 
Ind., July 


» 1507 


| verdict is the same old story—with such an abundance of classi- 


home talent which he so generously advocated in Cleveland, Ohio, | 
in 1884. | 

Certainly, we may at this later date, truthfully assert that some | 
good is come out of Nazareth, and apart from an annual official | 
recognition it becomes us, with seemly grace. to foster these buds 
of promise, that they may mature in due season and blossom into 
flowers of fact. 

As I have previously remarked, it shall not be my object to 
dilate upon the fine display we are making here of American 
but rather to point out a few fallacies and militate against 
objections to our taking a shoot from this, our national tree, and 
transplanting it into our own professional garden, raising thereby 
fruit for the general good and furtherance of the cause. The 
fact is, my good friends, these annual meetings are to® much the 
camping-ground of our emotions, rather than an occasion for a 
natural process of ratiocination. We are too apt to receive the 
productions of our native composers, either with a cool disdain 
or else a boundless enthusiasm, confiding in the latter instance to 
our enthusiastic neighbor our firm belief that American creative 


talent, 


art is, upon this occasion, surely finding adequate representation, 
and, consistent with our aroused emotions, we toss, figuratively 
speaking, our hat in the air and cry: ‘* Hurrah for the Ameri- | 


can composer and his super-excellent works !"" but the occasion, as 


all such pleasant episodes do, coming to an end, we return again 
to the daily routine of our professional work and straightway for- 
get the American composer and what manner of man he is, or is 
liable to be. The inevitable reaction comes on apace and the 


cal music to refer to, why should we show any interest in native 
talent and its productions ? 

In fact, the issue very often resolves itself into this astonishing 
proposition ; Why should an American attempt to compose and 
| force upon our attention and clemency his puerile productions, 
when the master works of Bach, Mozart, Beethoven and others 
are at our disposition? Surely, the presumption of American 
authors is a paradox ; a mystery past finding out. 

My friends, you who are prone to indulge in this plan of 
reasoning and deduction, did it ever occur to you that Shakespeare 
once breathed the air of heaven and trod the face of mother 
earth ? and did it ever occur to you that, because you possess not 
the divine inspiration of a Shakespeare, each breath you draw 
and each footstep you indulge in is a presumption on your part ? 
Really, in view of the fact that you and Shakespeare have not at- 
tained the same exalted position in this world’s history, you, by 
prima facie evidence, have no right to exist. 

By the same logical deductions all standing armies are super- 





fluous, because, forsooth, the ranks are not filled with Napoleons ; 
rather than utilize them, let them be disbanded, and our territory 
left open to the encroachments of invading armies. 

It is unnecessary to carry ovt this plan of argument any further 
to show its fallacy and utter absurdity, and yet how often do we 
hear it advanced to cheer and solace the hours of creative effort. 
‘* Aut Cesar, aut nullus ” is in more ways than one a deceptive 
and discouraging motto, and, while it inspires aspiring effort, let 
it not weaken a good healthy activity, which fails perchance to 
see a tangible dictatorship within immediate grasp. 

Another point open to consideration is the disinclination of 
publishers in general to publish the better class of native com- 
positions upon any terms advantageous to the composer. Pub- 
lishers, as a class, are not engaged in their commercial enter- 
prises as a pastime, or out of philanthropic motives, hence they 
are loth to embark in any publishing schemes requiring an ex- 
tended outlay of capital without some assurance of financial suc- 
cess. As a matter of fact, they purpose at all times to meet de- 
mand with its adequate supply, and as a matter of course are in- 
fluenced in what they publish by the popular and professional 
demand. In my correspondence with several of the leading pub- 
lishing houses of this country they have signified their willing- 
ness to issue any such compositions, foreign or domestic, as may 
claim their attention through present or prospective popularity, 
and it is easily perceived why, with no international copyright 
law to prevent, and the profession at large demanding it, they 
prefer to publish the foreign rather than the native production. 

Much has been said and written in favor of the establishment of 


an international copyright law, and while it is without doubt 

‘a consummation most devoutly to be wished,’’ nevertheless, I 
make bold to assert that a greater boon to the native composer 
wil! be the indorsement and practical support of the music pro- 
fession. Demand, and what is better, buy of the publishers hucs 
compositions of American authors as you can practically use, and 
the publishers will soon see to it that your demand is supplied ; 
for, like a skillful physician, they at all times keep their hand 
upon the public and professional pulse, and, as matter of neces- 
sity, will allay your feverish excitement with allopathic doses of 
many native works of merit, which perchance now languish in 
the discouraged composer's portfolio, awaiting just such an 
* open sesame” to call them into useful and profitable existence. 

This practical view of the situation may, mirage-like, have oc- 
curred to you before. Alli the worse for you, then, if you have 
never taken action in the matter and given the scheme for the 
furtherance of American works a local habitation and a name. 
The real duty, then, of creating a demand for American works 
of merit devolves upon the profession of which you who are here 
present are a worthy representation, and certainly the best way 
to create this long-desired demand is to make practical use of 
American works in your classes and the concert-room. 

(To be continued.) 
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DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATHS 


— AND -- 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Corner of Crove and (Ith Sts., Jersey Citv, N. J. 


THE A.B. CHASE GO, 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 





Pianos#Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 


For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers, 











FOR MOVING UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





121 South Fifth St., 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


THE CABLE TRUCK MFG. COMPAN 








TICE PIANO. 


Instrument with a pianoforte key-board and a genuine piano touch, Pel to take the place of the 


N 

A pregecerse as an improvement upon it in learning the mechanism or technique of piano-playing, on 
which all actual practice of finger exercises, scales, arpeggios, chords, velocity, time, accentuation, an all 
training of fingers and joints to delicacy or strength of touch, to suppleness, flexibility and precision, can be 
done, including the practice of pieces. It accelerates progress, saves money, saves nerves and saves the 
action and tone of the piano. It saves the player from that weariness and satiety which the constant hearing 
of tones and frequent repetition of passages is sure to beget. For the easy, certain, almost automatic 
acquiring of a perfect legato, and all grades of staccato, it is as superior to the piano as the foot-rule is 
superior to the eye in taking exact measurements. 


THE TECHNIPHONE Co., 


CHICAGO: LYON & HEALY 7 West Fourteenth Street, New York. 





THE 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Organ Pianoforte sn. Musical Theory 
Mr. E. M. BOWMAN 


(Late of St. Louis), 


Editor of ‘** Weitzman Musical Theory,”’ ‘* Essays on 
Pianoforte Touch, Etc.,” begs to announce that after 
September 1 he will receive his pupils, pioroug the 
courtesy of Mgssrs. STEINWAY & SONS, 


AT STEINWAY HALL. 


Pupils received also at his residence in Newark, 
N. J. Theory Lessons individually, in classes or by 
orrespondence. 


TO ADVERTISERS! 


For acheck for $& we will print a ten-line advertise 
ment in ure Million issues of leading American News- 
Bet th and complete the work within ten days. This 

at the rate of rey Mme fifth of a cent r line, for 1 

ppea 
a ue b. and consequently will ~ 


before One any paper on’ different newspaper pur 
chasers ;—or Five MILLION Reacers, if it is true, as is 
sometimes stated, that every newspaper is looked at 
by five persons on an aver Ten iines will accom- 
modate about 75 words. dress with @ sony os of Adv, 
and check, or send 30 cents for Book of 2 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., _ 10 SPRUCE Br., 


We have just issued a new edition (the as rad = 
Book called “ Newspaper Advertising.” 
pases. and among its contents may be famed the for 
owin 


Lists and Catalogues of Beware 
DAILY NEWSP PAPERS IN W YORK G CITY, with 


their th isin, 

ey WaPAPERS = gall but the best more 
than 150. alecion omitting a “4 th 

DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN CITIES HAVING more 
than 20,000 Pe aladion, caine aL bat the best. 

A SMALL LUST OF NEWSPAPERS IN which to ad- 
vertise a = of the country: being a choice 
ennace ed made up with great care, guided by long 


experien 
ed NE NEWSPAPER 1 IN a A = = The best one for an 
vertiser to use if h 
BARGAINS IN ADVERTISING IN DAILY New spapers 
ers 


Persons willing to extend znd charitable aid to the de- 
serving poor may have careful investigations made 
(without cost) and full reports furnished in each indi- 
vidual case which is referred to the Society. 





Membership, $10, yearly ; Life membership, $100. 





Fuller information by letter or personal visit to the 
principal office, No 21 University Place. 
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in many cipal cities and owen a — which 
peculiar inducements to some 
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IRCULATIONS. A “complete list of all 
American papers issuing regularly more than 25,000 


oP BEST LIST OF LOCAL eaethabegaboonimnsges cover- 
ing every town of over 5, 
population and every impor- 
t county seat. 
SELECT LIST OF LOCAL 
NEWSPAPERS, in which ad- 
erpooments are inserted at 


a on 
5,472 VILLAGE NEWSPA- 
PERS in which advertise- 
ments are inserted for $41.40 
a line and appear in the 
whole lot—one- half of all the 
American ies. 
Sent to any address for THIRTY CENTS. 


at 


are surpassed by None made either side 
of the Atlantic and are recommended by 


» Liszt Rubinstein, Scharwen<a » 


Apply for Price-Lists and Illustrations, 
L. NEUFELD, 12-13, Kronenst. Berlin. 
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Professional Cards. 








Miss SARAH CECIL, 


Chickering Hall, New York. 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 


(Former Pupil of the Vienna Conservatory and 
Mme. Marchesi in Paris). Teaches Voice Cu'ture, 
Italian and German School, Opera, Oratorio and Con- 
cert Songs Apply, x to 2.30 P M. Residence, 130 
East sotn Street 








ADOLF GLOSE, 


Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher. Accompany- 
ing in Private. 
Address a1o East Tenth Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocai Cul- 
ture. 1427 ‘Park ave., bet. 80th & 81st sts., New York. 


MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Geo. W. Cosy, 23 East rgth Street; or 
residence, 137 West 49th Street, New York. 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 
CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near grst St, New York. 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 




















Mr. GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
Pianist and Teacher, 
150 East Sand Street, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York 


FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 


Tenor. Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of George Colby, 23 E. 14th Street. 


MADAME MARIE DAUSZ, 


VocaL CuLture. 
Address “Tue FLoripa,” 1 Second Avenue, 
or care of Steinway Hall, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS KAGBY, 


Pian» Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocat Teacuer, 
219 East roth Street, New York. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 
Pianoforte, Violin and ee. Instruction. 
Lessons in Ensemble Playing. Addre 
STEINWAV HAL ag New Vork. 

















NEW ENGLAND 
Conservatory of Music 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, 


Thorough Instruction in Piano, Organ, Violin, 
and all Orchestraland Band Instruments, 
Vocal Music, Sight Singing, Harmony, 
Theory, Composition and Orchestra- 
tion; Piano and Organ Tuning; 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, PORTRAITURE, 


French, German and Italian Languages, 
ORATORY, 

ENGLISH BRANCHES. ELEGANT HOME. 

FREE COLLATERAL ADVANTAGES, 


Concerts, Recitals, Lectures, Analyses, Chorus- 
Classes, &c., in all 180 hours per term. 


For further information call on or ‘address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Boston, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rree on 
application. 











ESTABLISHED IN 1866. 


DYER & HUGHES, 


Manufacturers of my 


ORGANS, 


FOXCROFT, ME. 


G2 Send and get our New 
Catalogue. New and 
Elegant Designs 
Just Out. 








Where we are not repre- 
sented, should be pleased to 
open correspondence in re- 
gard to the Agency. 








MISS DORA BECKER, 
Concert-Violiniste. Address 150 East 86th Street, 
New York. 


Miss LIZZIE WEBB CARY, 

Soprano: Concert and Oratorio. 20 East 16th 
Street, or care of Wittiam Courtney, 27 Union 
Square, New York. 


C. A. CAPPA, 

(Seventh Regiment Band, formeriy Grafulla’s Band), 
turnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions, Address: 

as Union Square, New York. 











AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, Weber Music Hall, Cuicaco. 
J. J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 
&@™ Send for Catalogue. 


CAMILLE MUORI, 


Soprano, 


Concert and Oratorio, 
R. Cutrrriss Warpe, Manager, 
271 East Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Miss AUGUSTE M. FISCHER, 


46 Strong Place, Brooklyn, or Steinway Hall. 
Concert PIANISTE AND TRACHER OF THE PIANO, 


Cretante of the Conservatory of Music at Stuttgart 
and the Klindworth College of Music at Berlin. 











VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 
No. 19 East r4th Street, New York City. 


MAX BENDHEIM. 

Basso Cantante for Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal 
Instruction. 

Care of Wm. Knasz & Co. 
rie Fifth Avenue. City. 

LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 

Solo Violoncello. Address Musicat Courimr, 25 
Bast 14th Street, New York. 
Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 














AUGUST A. WOLFF 
Pe -. Park (Fourth) Avenue. 


JOHN BAYER, 


v pues Instruction. Address, Steinway Hall, New 
ork. 


MISS 








ELEANOR GARRIGUE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE, 


Residence: 109 East 1 
and Irving 


Street, bet. _ Square 
ne New York 





CA A SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


—or— 


Upright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
89 and 91 East Indiana Street, 
CEIICAGO. 





MERIDEN, CT., 
U.S.A. 
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Mme. CLARA BRINCKERHOFF, 
Prima Donna Soprano. Concerts and Oratorio. 
Lessons in the Art of Singi ging. 
Address 219 East 18th Street, New Y ork. 


OR SALE.—A FINE, OLD, GENUINE 


Italian Violin for sale at the office of THz Mv- 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 


GEORGE GEMUNDER, 


— MAKER OF— 


Tae WORLD-RENOWNED VIOLINS 


(PUPIL OF VUILLAUME OF PARIS). 
His Emperor Violin (the Kaiser) achieved the Greatest Triumph in Violin Making. 





LONDON, 18sr. PHILADELS UIA. 1876. 
NEW YORK, 1853. (Not competing.) 
PARIS, 185 GREATEST SUCCESS AMSTERDAM, 188 
nactisgnicis 1855. onDoN — 1885-1884. 
LU N, 1884. 
a it FORK, | Wherever Exhibited. i oe 


VIENNA, = J 


Artistic Repairing and Reconstruction 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


HEINR. KNAUSS’ SONS, 


a 


Coblenz on the Rhine. 


ESTABLISHED IN IN 1832. 


{ LONDON, 188s. 
ASTORIA, N.Y. 


Notrz.—Not connected with any other establishment 
of asimilar name. 








—TO THE — 


i Emperor of Germany. 





First Golden Medal of gs 


First Golden Medal of the 
i Kingdom of Prussia. 


Kingdom of Prussia. 


Beautiful Tone; Fine Touch; Excellent Workmanship; Tasteful 


Casework; Remarkably Cheap Prices. 


WM. ROHLFING & CO. 


—— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


FOREIGN «MUSIC, 


Including Edition “ Peters,” ‘‘ Andre,” and all Standard Editions. 
Publishers of Edition “‘ Rohlfing.’ 


g—” The Trade throughout the United States and Canada supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 
Write for terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 
SPOFFORD & CO., 


Piano Action and Organ Hardware, 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 
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C OF SETS 
BONED WITH KABO. 


DELINA PATTI, “SOPHIA IA SCALCHI, B. 
Furscu: Mant, Emma STemnnacn and others, the 
greatest livin Artists, wear BALL’S CORSETS, 
ard endorse them as the most comfortable and most 
suitable for Vocalists, for easy and correct breathing. 

Every pair sold with the follc wing guarantee : 

If not found perfectly satisfactory in every 
respect, after three weeks’ trial, the money paid for 
them will be refunded (by the dealer), soiled or 
unsoiled, 











CHICAGO CORSET CO. 


202 Franklin Street, Chicago ; 
402 Broadway, New York. 


OARDMAN 
& GRAY: 


PIANOS 


ESTABLISHED 1837, 








WAREROOMS : 


WHITNEY & CURRIER'S 


PALACE OF MUSIC, 


TOLAaDSO, OBIT, 
Western Agents. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 








SICAL Courter, 25 East rath Street, New York, 











543, 646 and 647 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
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The Musical Courter. 
PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 


Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance, 


Yearly, $4.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


PER INCH, 

Three Months #20.00 | Nine Months...... .. .. 860,00 
Six Months 40.00 | Twelve Months...... . 80,00 
Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 P. m. on 
Monday 
All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money orders 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 3, 1887. 





Marc A, BLUMENBERG, OrTrTo FLOERSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


Offices: No. 25 East 14th St.. New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 148 STATE STREET. 


JOHN E, HALL, Western Representative. 





HE Estey Piano Company has been pushed in its case- 

making and varnishing departments to such an ex- 

tent by orders and the indications they give of coming 

events that they have leased a large factory building on 

East Sixty-second-st., which they will use at once. This, 

with their own large building in Harlem, should enable 
them to fill their fall orders promptly. 


HE Emerson Style 14 and also Styles 12 and 8 ¥, all 

built under the new improved system of the Emer- 
son Piano Company, one of the best concerns Boston 
can boast of, are all selling with remarkable rapidity by 
Emerson agencies in all sections. The firm is at present 
—August, let it be remembered—averaging a larger out- 
put than in the height of the season, and everyone inter- 
ested knows what quantities of pianos this firm ships in 


the season. 





EDNESDAY next, August roth, the firm of Wm. 
Knabe & Co.,, the well-known piano manufactur- 
ers, of Baltimore, will celebrate their fiftieth anniversary 
—that is to say, it will be fifty years on that day that the 
late William Knabe began to make pianos in the city of 
Baltimore. With this announcement is coupled our 
heartiest congratulations, and a hope that the festivities, 
which are to take place at the Baltimore Schuetzen Park, 
will be enjoyed by all the participants. 

Mr. Wm. Knabe, the founder of the business, was born 
in Kreuzberg, Saxe-Weimar, Germany, on June 3, 1803. 
He first arrived in Baltimore in 1833, married there Miss 
Christina Ritz, traveled West as far as Missouri, farmed 
four years, returned to the Monumental City and finally 
began the business, which has spread to every civilized 
portion of the globe, in a frame house still standing on 
Liberty-st., near Lexington, in that city. Mr. Knabe died 
in 1864. The wife who witnessed his early trials and 
triumphs survived him until a few months ago, when 
she passed to her rest beloved and revered by all who 


knew her, 

F there is one thing that advances the reputation of a 
] piano or organ manufacturing house it is the im- 
provement of the quality of its products. This is quickly 
discovered by dealers and agents and salesmen, no mat- 
ter what the grade of the goods may be, just as quickly 
as the discovery is made that manufacturers are engaged 
in economizing in the cost of production. The latter is 
always poor policy, because it encourages the dealer to 
ask for a reduction or to make other demands. After it 
is discovered that a house seeks to improve the quality 


the house is inestimable. It is only necessary to inves- 
tigate the successes of a few firms to find that our premises 
are correct. “Strive to improve the quality ” should be 


the motto. 
yw addition to the many fancy wood veneers used in 
piano-case buiiding there are also some instruments 
made of solid woods, especially (not including white 
wood, which has been used extensively for years) 
mahogany and cherry. We believe in the vencering 
process to as great an extent as is feasible and prac- 
ticable. The many figured veneers now to be had are 
more beautiful in nature than any other process can 
make them. Rosewood is still used extensively for 
veneering. Imported and American walnut veneers are 
very attractive in upright cases, and they and the 
mahoganies are fashionable all over the country. Maple 
and Hungarian ash are also great piano-case woods. 

It is not out of place for us to state here that some of 
the handsomest veneer stock ever laid before us was at 
the veneer mills of Isaac I. Cole & Son, Eighth-st., foot 
of East River. The assortment and the quantity, and 
especially quality, can hardly be equaled here. 





BUY THAT CHICKERING PIANO. 


—~ 








HE following letter reaches us from Texas, and there 

is no doubt that a dishonest agent is attempting to 
operate: 
Corsicana, Tex., July 27, 1887. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
Mr. C. H. Edwards, of Dallas, informs me that through 
your medium I can obtain some information concerning the 
Chickering firm (piano makers). When I was a child my 
father lived near Jackson, Miss., and during the war, when the 
Federal troops were there, many pianos were (stolen) taken 
from the citizens and shipped North—that is, the best—while 
others were cut to pieces by the soldiers. This I know to bea 
fact. Our piano was hid for several months in an old cotton 
house in an obscure place, for fear it would share a similar fate. 
Now, I am told that the Chickering firm was implicated in this 
and took these stolen pianos, remodeled them and sold them 
for new ones. If this is a falsehood, propagated by dishonest 
agents to injure the firm, I would like to know it, for I know 
their pianos are among the best made. I have been selling 
some instruments for Mr. C. H. Edwards, and he handles 
the Chickering piano, and I have a chance of selling a fine 
piano and the party prefers a Chickering, but I prefer iavesti- 
gating this matter before I proceed any further. 

Mrs. E. T. Croom, 
Corsicana, Navarro County, Tex. 

[Our correspondent leaves the decision of this ques- 
tion to us, and we would therefore suggest to the lady 
that she should at once advise the customer 
to whom she refers to buy the Chickering piano. This 
would be the most unpleasant rebuke at the same time 
to the disgraceful calumniator of the character of a 
representative house of the position of Messrs. Chick- 
ering & Sons, It is curious that anybody should be- 
lieve so absurd a story, and yet we can understand how 
an unscrupulous agent, who by meansof such a method 
makes of himself a fraud of the deepest dye, could im- 
press certain persons and induce them to believe so 


below our dignity to answer; they represent the height 
of absurdity. Mrs. Croom, the inquirer, has, however, 
one great duty to perform. She should, in the interests 
of the honest, legitimate piano trade and as an act of 
justice towards Messrs. Chickering & Sons, at once 
inform us who this dishonest agent or person is who 
propagated the story contained in her letter. We desire 
to know who that party is. Such individuals are the 
most dangerous menaces to legitimate trade. We ex- 
pect to hear from Mrs. Croom.—Editors MUSICAL 
| COURIER, | 














CHICACO. 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 








Cuicaco Orrick Musicat Covurisr, 
148 STATE-ST., t 
Cuicaco, July 30, 1887. 


T is certainly unfortunate that so many buyers of 
pianos should content themselves with such a class of instru- 
ments as are sold in such large quantities in this city and sur- 
rounding country. It is also most unfortunate that there are so 
many unscrupulous agents and dealers throughout this section. 
We know of several instances where the purchaser has been most 
egregiously cheated in both the quality and price. For instance, 
one of the cheapest make of square pianos was sold to an ac- 
quaintance of ours for the enormous sum of $600 cash. Just 
think of it! A cheap square for $600, Of course, the party 
purchasing this instrument knew nothing relating to the quality 
or the reputation of the instrument, and the affair was repre- 
sented as a smart business transaction by the dealer, who, by the 
way, knows nothing about a piano except the price. Several such 
cases have come to our knowledge, but the one above mentioned 
is the most aggravated. 

Ewing & Sheppard is the name of a new concern recently 
located at 23 West Fifth-st., St. Paul, Minn. The head of the 
house is Mr, Harry Ewing, well known as one of the most popu- 
lar and successful travelers from Chicago. They propose carry- 
ing a full line of pianos, organs, musical merchandise and sheet- 
music, and from our knowledge of Mr. Ewing we predict success. 
Messrs. Ewing & Sheppard have already secured the agency for 
the State of Minnesota for the favorite Bauer piano, made in 
this city, and for the present Mr. Ewing will stili continue to 
represent Messrs. Julius Bauer & Co. on the road. 

Messrs. C. A. Smith & Co. are doing an excellent trade, with 
ordeis on hand for a number of instruments. We would not be 
much surprised to see a plant some time in the near future 
started by the concern mentioned, capable of turning out a hun- 
dred pianos per month. Mr, Smith feels confident of being able 
to sell that many now if he were in a position to produce them. 

Messrs. Wm. H. Bush & Co. have every reason to congratulate 
themselves on the success which has already crowned their efforts. 
Starting so recently in the manufacture of pianos, they are al- 
ready turning out some ten or twelve pianos per week, and are 
showing their enterprise by beginning the manufacture of baby 
grands, two of which are already in an advanced state of con- 
struction, and, so far as can be judged at present, they bid fair 
to be successes. The Wessel, Nickel & Gross grand action will 
be used by them, and it is their intention to make them worthy 
the attention of musicians. 

The Chicago Music Company is the title of the new concern, 
which consists of the former one of the same name and Messrs. 
Lewis, Newell and Gibbs. Their location is at the old stand, 148 
and 150 Wabash-ave. The officers of the new company are: 
Mr. Wm. Lewis, president; Mr. E. G. Newell, secretary and 


treasurer, and Mr. Platt P. Gibbs, vice-president and manager. 
Willie Camp, the thirteen-year-old son of Mr. I. N. Camp, was 





damnable a libel as the above. The questions pro- 
pounded whether Messrs. Chickering & Sons were im- 
plicated in the removal of pianos by Federal troops, or | 
the purchase of such pianos, or that this house would | 
sell a second-handed piano representing it as new, are 


accidentally shot in the knee by a rifle ball while out duck shoot- 
ing in Wisconsin. Mr. Camp was telegraphed for, and is now 
with his son, but just how bad the wound is is not yet known in 
this city. 

Mr. W. H. Van Meter, of Fremont, Neb., has sold out his 
business. 








PIANO STRIKES IN (886. 

















of its instruments it requires but little time to have this 
favorable point disseminated, and the resulting benefit to 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 









































Received First Medal ot Merit and 





Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 





hibition. 
Superior to all others in tone, dura- 








bility and finish. 


Have the indorse- 





ment of all leading artists. 





SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 














NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Noted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 
“= NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 88S FIFTH AVENUE. 








_ BTERLING PIANO 


Has no equal in mechanical construction, for 
Solidity, Strength and Durability, and its pure 
quality of tone is equaled only by few. 











We desire every dealer should see them. 
Our new addition to factory enables us to 





promptly fill all orders. 





We solicit correspondenee for prices and 





terms. 





THE STERLING CO., 
179 and 181 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wabash Avenue, 





FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 





in its construction, and the CARE 
wai given to every detail. 
\ Illustrated Catalogue sent free, | 








— DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE— 


New Burdett Organ List. 


BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 








The Keller Piano. 


FIRST OLASS IN EVERY RESPEOT. 
— MANUFACTURED BY — 


PETER KELLMER, 


Hazleton, Pa. 


KRAKAUER 


BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 


ISAAC [COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 


425 and 427 Rast Righth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 








JAMES BELLAK, 


1129 Chestnut Street, 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





AGENTS 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 
because they are genuine, 
honest, first-class instruments 
for which a fancy price is not 
charged to cover heavy ad- 
vertising expenses. 




















DECKER & SON, 


Grand, Square and Ubright Piano-F ortes, 


WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. 
Factory and eanineene, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. 
“LEAD THEM ALL.” 


THE PUBLIC 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 
because they are matchless 
in brilliancy, 








sweetness and 





power of their capacity to 
outlast any other make of 








Pianos, 








ISCRER J, & C, FISCHER PIANOS, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGET. 





Pr BS | 





-—2 OFFICES AND WAREROOMS:! c=, 


TONE 2 DURABILITY ? 415, 417, 419, 421, 423, 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. ? 





70,000 


NOW IN USE. 
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THE TRADE LOUNCER. 
. 
” Ky’ REVENANT DE LA REVUE.”—You can get ‘ Boulanger's 
4 March" gratis by calling on HORACE WATERS & CO., pianos 
and organs, 124 Fifth-ave., or send two-cent stamp for copy. 
HE above is a copy of an advertisement which made 
its appearance lately in the daily papers. It is charac- 
teristic of the style of advertising that was en vogue in 
the early days of Mr. Horace Waters, Sr., and which did 
so much to color or flavor the name of Mr. Waters ina 
peculiar manner, and so effectively that that gentleman's 
best efforts in later days could not overcome. Not that 
there is anything wrong or immoral in this style of ad- 
vertising or in the distribution of tracts or religious 
pamphlets on which one’s name, address and busjness 
are advertised—as was the case with Mr.Waters formerly, 
yet if it is not wrong or immoral to conduct business on 
such a basis, it is evidently in bad taste, and it is for the 
very reason that the persons or firms who do their busi- 
ness——no matter in what line of trade they may operate 
in such bad taste that their names will obtain the 
peculiar flavor which that of Mr. Horace Waters, Sr., 
enjoys to this day. 








“**k* 


I remember now a story told of Mr. Waters, Sr., in 
connection with this system of quasi patriotic-religious- 
moral-anti-tobacco combination advertising. He was 
traveling somewhere in New Jersey and met a young 
lady on the train whose face must have betrayed a lack 
of religious enthusiasm, for Mr. Waters, who evidently 
was impressed that way after looking at her, began his 
usual attack in the interests of the Lord by handing her 
a religious tract, with the recommendation that she 
should study the book at once. Sure enough the young 
lady became interested and by the time the train had 
reached Jersey City she had completed reading it. Mr. 
Waters was delighted, and as they separated he told her 
to turn the book over or to notice the advertising on it, 
wherever it may have been, and thus he proceeded: 
“You see, when you sing to the Lord you don’t want to 
accompany your song ona bad piano or organ; there- 
fore if you want a nice instrument I will sell it to you 
cheap. You see, there is my address, 826 Broadway, 
corner Twelfth-st. and that’s the place to get a nice piano 


or organ.” 
x*** * 


Now that seems all right, that kind of a system, for 
those who like it or admire it, but that the great bulk of 
the piano and organ trade does not adinire it, or that 
it is a system which is in bad odor, is conclusively shown 
by the flavor that surrounds the name of Mr. Waters to 
this day. Not by any means a bad flavor; not at all, and 
I do not wish to convey such an impression, but it is a 
flavor people are not anxious to taste. 


~_n* * 


This giving away of the “ Boulanger March ” is in the 
direct line of Mr. Waters’s system. No first-class house 
would indulge in it, for, as will be found in the musical de- 
partment of to-day’s MUSICAL COURIER, the “ Boulanger 
March’ 
people do not buy and do not care to listen to, which is 
bought—only during these few weeks, however—by the 
most unmusical masses, and not by people who are desired 
by any first-class piano house as patrens. In addition to 
this, the very idea of giving away what other people in 
their legitimate business must sell to make a profit, and 
thus interfering with an outside branch of business,also 
is a questionable transaction, It may be sharp practice, 
and it may seem all right with those who like it, but those 
who do not admire such systems will say at once that it 
is not characteristic of refined methods or thoughts, Next 
let me premise that the class of people who would ac- 
cept so cheap an article as a printed “ Boulanger March,” 
who would accept this “dead give away’ march are not 
Of course it is no one’s 


is a very low-grade composition, which musical 


very choice piano purchasers. 
business where Horace Waters & Co. goto hunt up their 
trade. Judging from this advertisement they evidently 
do not cater for Fifth-ave. denizens or for Philharmonic 


subscribers. Probably they are right, as they always are. 


x * # # 


Mr. White, of Horace Waters & Co., could not have 
given unqualified assent to the publication of this adver- 
tisement. It looks like a brilliant idea of the man who 
is really running the firm. I refer to T. Leeds Waters, 
Esquire, for he is virtually the owner of nearly all the 
stock of the company (it is a stock company), as his 
father's share will be left to him in all probability. It is 
perfectly natural that he should devise so original an 
idea—he inherited the system. 


*** * 


Newby & Evans, the piano manufacturers on West 
Forty-third-st., have just begun to distribute a brilliant, 








large and expensive sign, the most elaborate we have to 
this day seen. It will be sent to all the agents of the 
house and to institutions and places where it will do the 
most good. Newby & Evans have developed an excel- 
lent trade, the names of the dealers and houses on their 
books being among the choice ones in the trade. The 
pianos they manufacture give the dealers universal sat- 
isfaction, and they constitute a paying investment for 
every firm that understands how to conduct the retail 
piano business. 
** * * 

The thousands of persons who are interested in the 
question of low-priced pianos should know exactly what 
THE MUSICAL COURIER said about the W. W. Kimball 
piano. For that reason I reproduce the original article 
on the subject, especially as it has been purposely mis- 
quoted and misinterpreted by persons who either had a 
motive or whose ignorance of piano construction can 
be urged as an excuse. As will be seen, and as, of 
course, I have maintained, there is no charge of any kind 
brought against the W. W. Kimball Company, but, on 
the contrary, there are many complimentary statements 
made and the whole article is baged upon the truth. 
The piano is admitted by its manufacturers.to be as poor 
a specimen as described by me, for they boasted of the 
low price, compared with other low-priced goods, at 
which they could offer it wholesale, and for fear of doing 
more harm than good to the trade I purposely refrained 
from printing that figure. 


** * * 


Brother Fox, of the Chicago Mendicator, also roundly 
abuses me for expressing a candid opinion when the 
lowest grade piano ever made in this country is about 
coming on the market. He does not reply to my argu- 
ment, and for the best of reasons, and yet it seems to me 
that he should respect his advertisers and not abuse me 
in terms that do not appeal to sane readers. All these 
comparisons between my analysis of the Kimball piano 
manufacturing situation and a fish and some bait, and 
going out for fish, &c., are rank nonsense. Intelligent 
people in the first place can see no comparison between 
my honest attempt to perform a legitimate journalistic 
function and a fish episode, and the general reader will 
notice the entire absence of argument and the sub- 
stitution of abuse in its place. 

The music trade, which will again read my article on 
the Kimball piano, will notice that I made no reference 
or allusion even to Brother Fox and his colleagues. I 
paid no attention to them simply because they were not 
to be taken into the slightest consideration in the dis- 
cussion of so important a question. And their defense 
of the Kimball piano is the poorest showing of brain 
work, if it can be cajled brain work, I ever met with. It 
is absolute evidence of mental poverty. If they can do 
no more good for the Kimball piano than their work in 
this instance shows, I would advise the Kimball Com- 
pany to seek more intellectual lines of defense. 

e866 

Brother Fox, I believe, is really angry with me and 
for one reason, which all persons will admit is unfair. 
It is due to the establishment of our Chicago office and 
to Mr. Hall’s most excellent and energetic work for 
THE MUSICAL COURIER that Brother Fox finds fault 
with me personally. And yet how could this progres- 
sive move on our part be avoided? We decided, after 
many personal observations on the spot, that our paper 
would grow by means of this move, that its influence 
would expand and that a general increase of business 
would ensue if we opened a branch office in the chief 
piano and organ distributing point of the West. In 
considering so important a move Brother Fox never 
entered our calculations and it seems exceedingly child- 
ish for him to abuse me and use harsh expressions about 
our Mr. Hall. We did not open in Chicago for Western 
advertising patronage; we did it for the purpose of 
more rapidly developing our circulation and increasing 
the value of the paper for the advertisers we have 
had for years, and Mr. Hall has been so remarkably 
successful in these efforts that he has become a fixture 
in the Chicago piano and organ trade. He has refused 
advertisements a dozen times because he could not 
accept the same at the prices Brother Fox takes. He 
did not need them; they were not essential to the work 
he went to Chicago to accomplish for THE MUSICAL 
CourRIER. All this Brother Fox and his colleagues 
cannot understand nor do we propose to explain to 
them the secrets of circulation work. One thing, how- 
ever, I will say to Brother Fox and 4zs Western trade, 
of which he boasts so much, and that is, that his Eastern 
advertising is the only thing that prevents his Mendica- 
tor from going to the wall again, and he comes East 
personally to retain that. I have always welcomed him 
when he paid his visits here, and if he comes East why 





cannot THE MUSICAL COURIER go West? And if it 
goes West why should it be abused? Nonsense! 


* * * % 


Hardman, Peck & Co, had the biggest trade during 
the past seven months that their books have ever re- 
corded during any seven months, and all this notwith- 
standing the delay they have been compelled to suffer 
with their new Fifth-ave. building. But they will soon 
occupy it, and then they will be able to make their 
proper showing. Mr. Peck has evinced excellent judg- 
ment in the selection of this new site and also in the 
plans adopted for the building. The. Hardman piano 
has become so desirable an instrument to handle that 
there are about three dealers anxious for it for every 
one to whom the firm is willing to grant the agency. 
That is the way to build up the piano business. 

** * * 


Augustus Baus & Co. must have larger retail quarters, 
and will within a short time have a building commen- 
surate with their growing trade. Several buildings are 
now at their refusal, Full particulars in future numbers 
of this paper. 

** * * 

All the new additions and buildings of Alfred Dolge, 
both here and in Dolgeville, are rapidly approaching 
completion. Mr. Dolge’s business has, in all depart- 
ments, increased to such dimensions that he needs every 
square inch in the new buildings very pressingly. 

nes 

There was to be a meeting held some time during the 
past month of a majority of the piano retail dealers, and 
an effort was to be made to secure the attendance of 
every dealer who is simply a dealer and not a manu- 
facturer conducting a retail business also. An im- 
portant grievance was to be ventilated. I have, how- 
ever, heard of no meeting. It is difficult to get any 
kind of a quorum in such hot weather as we have lately 
been enjoying. 





R. ALBERT WEBER did the wisest thing he ever 
did in his life, because its effects will be everlast- 
ing. He got rid last week of a leech who has been hang- 
ing on to him for years, and who has cost him money, 
friends and other things. We congratulate him. And 
here another little matter is not amiss. Mr. Weber was 
stated to have visited, in the sense of having examined, 
the action factory of Herrburger-Schwander while he 
was in Paris. Visiting the Herrburger-Schwander action 
factory is all right, but there is no use at all in stating 
that a piano manufacturer visited any action factory, 
especially when he did not. 








The Kimball Piano. 

(From Tue Musicat Courter of July 6.) 
LL efforts to disguise the fact that the W. W. 
Kimball Company, of Chicago, are about entering upon 
the manufacture of pianos on a large scale having been futile 
the conclusion having been reached that the experiments of the 
past months were merely the precursors of the event itself, we 
deem it proper to make sincere and earnest comments upon a 

subject of such importance. 

The W. W. Kimball Company, of Chicago, is the most ag- 
gressive firm in this country that represents the system of concen- 
tration in the piano and organ business. 

They have succeeded in securing the control for certain lines 
of goods of an enormous territory, which in point of population 
is increasing with untold rapidity, and they are extending and 
branching out with such energy that it is difficult to say where 
the limit of their transactions will be found. Before the com- 
pany began the manufacture of organs they had a limit, because 
their contracted territory for each particular article they repre- 
sented was necessarily limited within certain bounds, but when 
they became the manufacturers of the Kimball organ the whole 
Union was at their refusal, and like shrewd business men, like 
manufacturers who understood the market, they swept the coun- 
try through States and Territories, East, West, North and 
South, until the Kimball organ virtually effected a revolution in 
the manufacturing of a certain quality of organs. 

This cannot be denied ; it is merely a résumé of well-known, 
frequently discussed facts. With the result of this organ opera- 
tion visibly before them, the W. W. Kimball Company slowly 
began moving toward that step which was only a logical result of 
the former ; we refer, of course, to the manufacture of pianos, 

Having, within a short time, succeeded in establishing a firm 
foothold in many, to them, commercially unknown sections of the 
country with their organs, it was perfectly natural to conclude 
that with the piano—the W. W. Kimball piano—new lands could 
be discovered, new nations be conquered, and the manufacture of 
pianos was decided upon. Why not? ‘* Why,” said they 
‘should we limit ourselves to the territory frequently reluctantly 
given to us by our stencil manufacturer? Can we not make 
pianos, and, by the way, make them cheaper here in Chicago, 
and instead of being limited to the territory of the Eastern sten- 
ciler free ourselves from the piano-stencil incubus as we did from 
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the organ-stencil incubus, and sell the genuine, real Kimball 
piano all over the country?” 

And the argument was an irrefutable one; full of sound sense 
and indicative of that natural commercial prognosis for which the 
Kimball Company has become proverbial. 

It was decided to make pianos, and the next step in advance 
was made. It was decided what kind of a piano to make. 

All the pianos with the name of W. W. Kimball upon them are 
low-priced pianos. It would, therefore, be absurd to attempt to 
make a better grade of piano than the average of the Eastern 
stencil piano. No better price could be secured ; in fact, the 
Kimball organ broke through with such rapidity on account of 
the low price at which it was offered. Nothing else could, there- 
fore, be expected when the piano became a marketable commodity. 
This led to the definite, in fact the only possible, conclusion that 
the Kimball piano should be a low-priced instrument. It became 
a question entirely of price ; that is, of cost of production in or- 
der to make the price as low as possible; lower, if possible, than 
that of any Eastern manufacturer, for the Eastern manufacturer 
of the stencil Kimball piano must not only be driven out of his 
Kimball territory when the Kimball Company abandons him, he 
must be driven out of all sections, if that could be possible, and 
with an ambitious house like the Kimball Company any great 
stroke is possible. 

The piano was made. It was called an experimental piano— 
we, of course, refer to a quantity when we say piano, using the 
common parlance—and it was a mighty poor piano, about the 
poorest specimen of a piano ever seen. The experiment proved 
that a piano could be made at a very low figure in Chicago. Mr. 
Kimball—one of the greatest brains the piano business of this 
country ever produced—came East and made a personal visitation 
of the main factories for his purpose in New York and Boston. 
He, like a man with deep convictions and an earnest purpose, in- 
vestigated far down into the mysteries of the low-priced piano 
system. The results of the observations made by him proved 
that his company had originally succe:ded in making, not only 
the lowest-priced, bnt the very worst kind of a box, apologetically 
called a piano, that ever was made on this continent—a piano 
next to which a Hale is a musical attraction. 








As it was the whole purpose and intention to make a piano to 
cost less than the Eastern stencil piano, no other result could 
possibly have been attained. As this was the object, and as the 
object had been attained, it was finally decided to make this box 
in large quantities, thus not only flooding the country with it, 
but, on account of the reduction of the price of the cost of the 
individual piano in an inverse ratio as the production increased, 
also increasing the aggregate profit of the business. 





As seen, heard and investigated by us the Kimball piano is a 
combination of the cheapest material and cheapest workmanship 
ever concentrated into an article of the kind. If it has been pro- 
duced experimentally at so low a figure that the company appear 
delighted at the result, how much cheaper will be its cost when 
made in quantities, and how appalling must be the outlook for 
the Eastern stencil piano after the Kimball piano is placed on the 
market ? 

The action—the soul, as it is called—is the lowest grade action, 
made by boys and girls and in job lots, the residuum of all ma- 
terial not adapted for regular actions being used in its construc- 
tion. What is the result? Not only is there no such a thing as 
response to the touch, there is no piano touch possible. After a 
piano with such an action has been used a short while it becomes 
absolutely useless for playing purposes, and the unfortunate child 
that happens to be practicing upon it will forever be, musically 
and pianistically, ruined. 

The sounding-board, wire and other properties being the most | 
common that are now for sale, with the probability that it will be 
more reduced in quality than it now is, if that were possible, the 
tone must necessarily be just as vile as it is, for a more terrible 
concatenation of sounds cannot emanate from a piano than when 
a chord is firmly struck upon a Kimball piano. The player there- 
fore not only loses any touch, if he is gifted with it, but the sen- 
sitive ear is damaged by practicing for any length of time upon 
one of those Kimball pianos. 

We venture to say that Mr. Becker, the foreman of the Kim- 
ball factory, a man who by reputation is known as a good piano 
workman, would be ashamed to have his name placed upon such 
a box. 





The American Miser. 
FEW months ago we mentioned the fact that 
James H. Paine, of Boston, U. S., who lived during his 
life in rags and beggary, had left a fortune of £80,000. Paine’s 
career was a curious one. He never spent much money, and he 
was apparently often glad to begacrust. Yet it seems that twenty 
years ago he called upon Mr. C. F. Chickering, the Boston’piano- 


| forte manufacturer, and asked him to take charge of what seemed 


to be a bundle of newspapers wrapped up in a dirty handkerchief. 
Mr. Chickering put it into his safe and there it lay. After Paine’s 
death the bundle was opened, and was found to contain notes for 
$400,000, or, in English currency, about £80,000. 

The American papers bubble all over with praise of Mr. Chick- 
ering’s honesty. One of them has suggested the following epi- 
taph to Paine : 

Here lies the body of a man named Paine, 

Who possibly may turn up once again 

Retore God took away his breat! 

He almost starved himself to death ; 

But ere he went into his final sleep, 

Some years ago he asked a friend to keep 

Tied up in an old handkerchief, 

A bundle- 
In his friend's safe, untouched and unmolested 
Well, what of this? 
The dirty package held $400,000! ! ! 

With this “ friend's "’ name then let the welkin ring 
In praise of honest Charles Frank Chickering. 


which for twenty years had rested 


List to what follows ; 


Mr. Chickering himself probably feels such obsequious praise dis- 
tasteful. 

Here in England we should have acted precisely as Mr. Chick- 
ering has done. If any member of the American trade doubts it, 
let him wrap £80,000 worth of bank-notes up in an old handker. 
chief, leave the parcel at this office for twenty years, and try us. 

A Greek merchant was once placed ina similar predicament to 
that in which Mr. Chickering finds himself. He, too, had about 
£50,000 deposited with him by a Hebrew, who died without kith 
orkin. Butthe Greek merchant paid the money into his bank, 
drew a check to his friend's order and placed the document in 
his friend’s coffin, placidly remarking that when that check should 
be presented it would be duly honored.—Zondon and Provincial 
Trade Review. 
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HERMAN SONNTAG, 


Musical Instruments. 


RS SWISS CHAMOIS STRINGS A SPECIALTY. 
j No. 12 Park Place, New York. 
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F.G, SMITH, Jr. 
WaREROOW .. 
= Brooklyn 


i, “ 794-196 Broadwa: 
> Philadelphia, 


Promptitude, 
Accuracy. 
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LINDEMAN & 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 


2YrA NOs. 


146 FIFTH AVENUE. 
FACTORY: 409, 411, 413, 415, 417, 419 East Eighth Street, NEW YORK. 





WAREROOMS : 


328 Fulton St 
664 & 666 Fulton St 
“ 95 Broadway, E. D 


y, E. D. 
1020 Arch St 
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HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 


LETTER FROM THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Executive Mansion, ) 
Washington, D. C., April 7th, 1877. f 


FREEBORN G. SMITH, 
Bradbury Piano, 


Manufacturer of the 


Warerooms and Office, 95 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Dear Six: Mrs. President Hayes directs me to 
write you that the new Bradbury upright piano 
which she ordered has been placed in the Executive 
Mansion in the private parlor—the best place in the 
house—where she receives and entertains her 
friends—where it is greatly admired by her and all 
4 her friends who see it. It isa remarkably fine in- 

| strument in quality of tone, finish and touch, and 
| everything that goes to make it a truly first-class 
| piano, and further, that it gives entire satisfaction 
| in every respect. 


Very truly yours, 
W. K. ROGERS, 


PrivaTEs SECRETARY TO THE PRESIDENT. 


"UWE Ow POND HAG py asyeen® 


Fair Dealing, 
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SONS, 


Paris Exposition, 1878—Dip 


Me.LsouRNE INTERNATIONAL 
two Silver and two Bronz 


TIon, 188:—Highest A war 





AWARDS FOR PUBLICATIONS, 


Sypney INTERNATIONAL ExuisITION — 1879- 
1880—First and Special Degree of Merit ; 
also Second Degree of Merit. 

1880-1881 — Four First Orders of Merit, 


ATLANTA InTeRNATIONAL CoTTon Exposi- 


tf 

PRINTING AND ART. 

AveLaipe Exuisition, 1881 — Two Special 
First and two First Degrees of Merit, two 
Gold and two Silver Medals, 

Cincinnati [wpustriat Exposition, 1881< 
1882—Highest Award. 

New ZgaALanp INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1882—One Gold and three Silver Medals, 
Highest Awards, 4 

Caccutta Exuisition, 1883—Silver Medal. 


loma of Honor. 


EXxuiBITiIon, 
e Medals. 
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“CROWN” ORGANS, 


FINE CATALOGUE WORK A SPECIALTY. 





For Church and Parlor use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


ge 2 le Sia we 


300 to 306 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, Ill. 


BP" SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS 





IRCULARS, Pamphlets, Catalogues, Books, Newspapers, and all kinds of work printed 
at moderate rates for good work. Photo-engraved plates, ready for letterpress printing, 
by the best process, furnished in facsimile or reduced size, from an ordinary proof-sheet, 
pen-sketch or photograph. Send for Estimate. 





Nos. 126 & 128 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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—H. V. Eldridge, of Eldridge & Ralph, Buffalo, is dead. 


—The Lyra Music Publishing Company has started business 


at 8 Union-sq. 


—Newby & Evans will occupy a larger factory than the present 
one after May 1 next. 


—The manufacturers of the Bay State organ, Boston, are now 


manufacturing pianos. 


—Oliver Ditson, of Boston, owns one of the best paying coal 


mines in Pennsylvania; it is located at Gilberton, Pa. 


The July trade of James M. Starr & Co., Richmond, Ind., 
was very satisfactory, and exceeded any July trade In the firm’s 
history 


—Mrs. Mary A. Dunham, age seventy-nine, widow of the late 
John B. Dunham, at one time a well-known piano manufacturer 
here, died last Saturday at East Chester, Westchester County, N. Y. 


—Mr. Harry O. Brown is visiting the New York and Pennsyl- 
vania agents of the Chickering piano. Young Mr. Brown is one 
of the best posted piano men of the younger generation, and he 


is, in addition, a most gifted gentleman. 


—Mr, H. P. Mowrey, the Eastern traveling man of the A. B. 
Chase Company, is now in Pennsylvania, and will come as far as 
New York this trip. Mr. Calvin Whitney, the president of the 
company, is summering at Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


—There is a new firm in Williamsport, Pa., Mitchell, Young 
& Co. being the name, dealers in pianos, organs and musical 
The business will be managed by J. M. Hall, for 
many years with D Andrus & Co. The firm will handle 
Chickering, Hazelton and Peek pianos and New England organs. 


merchandise. 
De 


—George Withers, the London violin dealer, at 51 St. Martin’s- 
lane, has just purchased from the Viscount de Janzé, in Paris, 
the Stradivarius violin known as the ‘‘Jupiter;” also a viola anda 
violoncello of Stradivarius. He paid for the three instruments 
57,000 frs. (a little over $11,000). Mr. Withers sold the three 
instruments immediately to a Parisian collector, with a profit of 


8,000 frs. The collector’s name is not given out. 





| 
| —An Auburn (N. Y.) paper, containing a very lengthy article 
| on the subject, says : 

The wisdom of the removal of Wegman & Henning from Ithaca to this 
city for the manufacture of their musical instruments is demonstrated by 
contrasting the proportions of the business of a few months ago with that 
done by the firm to-day. 

While it will be conceded that some credit is due to the business advantages 
afforded here, as well as to the improved and exceptionally well adapted 
facilities for manufacturing, the greatest amount of credit must be attributed 
to the merit and superior quality of the instruments produced and offered to 
the trade. 


Messrs. Wegman & Henning have made an unusual success at 
Auburn. 


—‘‘At the meeting of the executive committee of the Piano 
Makers’ Union at Stuyvesant Hall, 351 East Seventeenth-st., a 
few evenings ago, it was resolved to notify the manufacturers this 





| 





| this rule. 


week that hereafter the members of the union are not to work 
overtime, and that the rule will be strictly enforced. Strikes will 
be ordered in all shops where the employers persist in violating 
By dispensing with overtime the journeymen say that 
they will have day work the year around.” This is the wording 
of the resolution. 


—Mr. Charles F. Albert, the Philadelphia violin maker, left 
New York on the steamer Aller, on July 27, to effect several 
agencies offered to him by European manufacturers; also to 
place his patented articles, especially the lately patented crown 
double-mute for violins. 





—John R. Moss, the tuner, who died recently, was bandmaster 
of the Ninth New York Volunteers (Hawkins’ Zouaves) 
during the war. Since the war he has been constantly with | 
Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 


—The office of the Davenport & Treacy Company, manufacturers 
and finishers of grand, square and upright piano-plates, is now | 
at the new foundry of the company, Nos. 444 and 446 West Six- 
teenth-st. 


| taken to the pickaxe and shovel. 
| best customers nowadays. 


—Dinkle Brothers, Carlisle, Pa., were attached by the New 
England Organ Company, who took charge of everything. The 
balance of the creditors will get nothing. 

—George Ambuhl, until recently with the Sterling Company, | 
will take charge of the musical department of Max Meyer & Bro., 
Omaha, on August 15. 


—Mr. Otto Wessell, of Wessell, Nickel & Gross, has been rus- 
ticating about a week with his family in Sullivan county. 


—R. M. Walters, who took the Gladstone testimonial to Eng- | 
land, is expected back next Saturday. 


| 
| 


—H. R. Moore, superintendent cf the A. B. Chase Company, 
of Norwalk, Ohio, is in town. 


Chatham-sq. 


| way from $90 to $500. 


—We congratulate Messrs. Hazelton Brothers on the excellent 
trade they had during the month of July. 


—From the Berlin Courier we glean that Mr. Leopold Neu- 
feld, the well-known Berlin piano manufacturer, .has just received 
his second order for a piano for the family of the Crown Prince 
of Germany, after the first piano, which was delivered six months 
ago, had given the most thorough satisfaction. Mr. Neufeld is 
to-day one of the most progressive piano manufacturers of Ber- 
lin. This indorsement of his piano is most flattering. 


—Everlin Oelrichs, twenty-six years old, having no home, was 
arrested and locked up at police headquarters recently on a 
charge of embezzlement, preferred by Decker Brothers, of No, 
33 Union-sq. Last May Oelrichs applied to the Young Men’s 
Christian Association for assistance, and shortly afterward ob- 
tained employment in Decker Brothers’ office. It is charged 
that during his one month’s stay there he collected over $400 
worth of bills and appropriated the money. When he left the 
Young Men’s Christian Association was notified by the firm of 
his dishonesty. Oeclrich applied again at the rooms of the associ- 
ation for help. James McConaughy, secretary of the associa- 
tion, engaged him in conversation while his assistant telephoned 
for a detective. When arrested Oelrich confessed. He is good- 
looking, well educated and is said to come of an excellent Eng- 
lish family.— World. 








A Manufacturer of Hand-Organs 


Vouchsafes Some Information. 
MANUFACTURER of hand-organs does busi- 


ness on the top floor of a dingy old house on Park-row near 
‘*The price of an organ,” said he, ‘* depends 
upon its size and the number of tunes it plays. It ranges all the 
Italians used to buy the most of them, 
but they seem now to be dropping out of the business and to have 
Lame and blind men are our 
We have quite a number of out-of- 
town orders from them. We are also shipping largely to the 
West Indies. Hand-organs are very popular down there. In 
Havana troops of young girls go about the streets and dance to 
their accompaniment. Very few hand-organs are imported into 
this country, The duty would be too heavy for the average 
organ-grinder. 

** The Italians do not pay rent for their instruments. They buy 
them outright and pay solid cash. It costs something to put a 
new tune in an organ. We cannot substitute one for another for 
less than $3. That is the reason you are still regaled with 
‘Sweet Violets,’ ‘ Grandfather’s Clock,’ and all the other old 
timers.” — Sun. 
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HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. 


t@ AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


* Orchestral, Up 
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SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. 


t@ AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
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PIANO-FORTHES. 


wae CATALOGUES AND PRICES MAILED ON APPLICATION. «gq 


Warerooms, 58 West 23d Street, | Factories, 251 East 33d and 406 & 408 East 30th St., 











NEW YoRsZ. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


-—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





Pianoforte Actions, 


UNE GRADE ONLY. 
455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET 


—<xANEW YORK +— 


Finest Tone. Best Work and 


Material Guaranteed. 


~ PIANOS. 


EMERSON 


More than 45,000 Sold. Every 
Piano Fully Warranted. 











WHEELOCK PIANOS 





MANUFACTORY: 


763 to 785 East 149th Street, New York. 


WAREROOMS 


25 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 
148 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York. 


| JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTUR! oF 


Piutori Strings and Desks 


DEALER IN MUSIC WIRE, 
| 402,406 & 408 East 30th Street, New York. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 


Wareroom, No. 146 A Tremont Street, 













BOSTON, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO., s.oscoms, sumer ome wore 


SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 

























HIAZELTON BROTHERS, 
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>= APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORE. 




















ESTABLISHED 1851. 


VOB HB & SONS. 


Fiano Manufacturers, 
170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 












HALLET & DAVIS GO.’S PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS : 


167 Tremont Street, Boston; 


44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. C. 
State and Adams Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Franiscce, Cal. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro, 
Abt, Paulus, Titwwas, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 





UNION CENTRAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


HIGHEST INTEREST RATE! 
LOWEST DEATH RATE! 
LARGEST DIVIDENDS! 
ENDOWMENTS at LIFE RATES! 


Assets, over $3,000,000. 


ALFRED E. HATCH, 2 pi xishad St., Baltimore, 
Supt. Eastern Department. 








NEWBY & EVANS 


Uoright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 





PRICES MODERATE. 


Factory, 528 W. 43d Street, 


NEW YORE. 





[VERS POND 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS: 
181 & 182 Tremonti Street, Boston. 








Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport 


— UNEXCELLED IN— 


of Tone, 
Elegance of Finish, 
Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 















= WEBER 


PIA IN OS 


WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Avenue, cor. Sixteenth Street, 


+NEW + YORK.+ 


BRANCH: Weber Music Hall, Wabash Ave., cor. Jackson St, Chicago. 














MAN UFACTORIES: 


(21, 123,125,127 Seventh Avenue, 
147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
4I*NEW + YORK.+ 
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im MARTIN GUITARS «wnat 
Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 































For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madame Dr GON], Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr, N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRARE, | Mr. CHAS, Dz JANON, | Mr. N. W. GOULD, | and many others, 


but deem it unnecessary to de so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits ot the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
also is Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 


DLBY & | Resin [BEER EROS, 8 CO. 
PRO —— 


se( )UNCAN Y BACK Harmonic Upright 


C & ’ AWARDED THE HIGHEST GOLD MEDAL AT THE 
tPIANOS.> 
Received Highest Award at the United States 


NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876. 
Send for Catalogue and Price-List. And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- C) . 
COLBY. DUNCAN struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Y ears. i PERFECTION of WORKMANSHIP.’ 
™ - = & CO., (7™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application ; 
518, 520,522, 524 and 526 W. 48th St.,N.Y. | Pricesreasonable. Terms favorable. $2 7 WAREROOMS, 15 EAST 14TH STREET. 
Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. : ey / Factory, 292, 294, 296 and 298 Eleventh Ave. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. = Cor. 29th Street, New York. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, C. K U RTZ M A N, Grand, Square and Upright 


wane ue | —(PLANOFORTES, > 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 196 108 and 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 












TEXT OF JUDGES’ REPORT: “The QUALITY 
of TONE, which is REMARKABLY | fine, by its 
POWER and BRILLIANCY the SINGING qualities 
of the instrument, the TOUCH even throughout, the 
CONSTRUCTION, EXCELLENCE of DESIGN, and 


























ESTABLISHED 1852. 








SMITH AIGAN, O7E92 Fires ERNST ROSENKRANZ 
AM Aiur The very best made in every respect. 9 
ORGAN & PIANO GO, |* Stzerise cn te este Piano Manufacturer, 
BOSTON. MASS. fvww oper acre etom! DORESDEN, GERMANY. 
CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. Thousands of these Pianos te See in America, 
KNA > E GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 





Grand. Square and Upright At prices which will enable the Agent to make handsome profits. 


P | A N 0 F 0 RTE S & AGENTS WANTED IN ALL THE LARGE CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
ncany Sity youth and Spon thor ekellnce lose W H BUSH i HI F. CONNOR, 
UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE o ids ysi\P LA NOS. 


C N STI M PSON Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, Piano Manufac turers. 
. . 5 Touch, Workmanship and ty. Eo te 
Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FoR Five YEars. FIRST-CLASS PIANOS et way Low Prices. Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 


Carved« Biano« Begs,, wM. KNABE & CO. | DEALERS’ OPPORTUNITY! NEW YORK. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 

















MANUFACTURER OF 
























LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, WAREROOMS: SP" Cennrenae ae. Piano in America, §@9~ Sena for Catalogue, 
large variety of New Designs for Upright and No, 112 Fifth Avenue Nem York. Office and Warerooms: 243-245 E. Chicago Ave.; 
eae suse G17 Market Space, Washington, 8. © Factory: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 204 & 206 W. Baltimore 8t., Baltimore, CHICAGO, ILL. Tuned and Regulated 
5 PARIS, 1867 ARIS 1867 
Tien. : YY * é 









GEBRUDER KNAKE 


MUNSTER IN WESTFALIA, GERMANY. 





Factory one of the Oldest Established in Germany. 








INSTRUMENTS FOR EXPORT A SPECIALTY. =~ 





THE MUSICAL COURISON. 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


PACKARD ORGAN. FORT WAYNE ORGAN 00, 


FORI WAYNE, IND. 





~~2IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! *~ 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
AY .L our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872,and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878 which has 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


sxov onana | GEO. STECK & CO. | ez Zoux: 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 


THE SMALLEST aRAxD GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT "PIANO MADE, 


PIANO MADE, Containing all improvements, com- 


—4 bined with great strength and volumi- 
Remarkable for powerful sympathetic =) nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 


tone, pliable action and absolute dura- and Small “aire? 


— — Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, 


Janine & Son WEGMAN HENNING] hy THE “MILLER” ORGAN 






































318 & 320 Bast 39th St., New York. Is the Best and Most Salable 


— Piano Manufacturers. 
tS GRAND ‘ORGANS: eS #5 Organ of the day. 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y. 
; ‘ee All our instruments contain the full iron frame with 
manuals ; St. George's Ch., the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention of the - = AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 


a we St. Paul’s E. Ch. 
-* | age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or - 
N. bs wit Fifth Avenue — dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our } , RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &c., FREE, 
a 43 Ya. t Presbyterian, instruments, and therefore we challenge the world Ateitininiata ladies. 


Philadel phia, 3; Trinity C that ours will excel any other. sg 
San Francisco? 5; Christ Ch: eee eS MILLER ORGAN C0.., Lebanon, Pa. 


New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 
burgb R.C. Cathedral. «. AUBURN, N. FY. 


STULTZ & BAUER,| Witmer: | CONOVER BROS. 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


m ; z Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 

T J pright and -->4 and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rai) 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed b —— eminent judges as Mme. 











— MANUFACTURERS OF — 





1 Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Kunkel, Anton Streletzki 
gz | E. M. Bowman, Gustave Soy G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 
; = San Francisco, and many others. 


rane al Warerooms, 338 and 340 East 31st last Sist Street, New York. | = 3 ° ait 2 ed Noes Teagan, NEW YORK. 


CRANE & CHAPUIS, OPER PIANO. 


The Best Piano in the Market. 








13 University Place, New York, 





PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. 
THE FEER & SON, Manufacturers, 


BRAMBACH & CO. T AB ER FIT" Special Terme and Prices te 21, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 
MANUFACTURERS OF GHORGE BOTHNER, 


PIANO-FORTES, _— mn Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


FacTORY, NEW FACTORY, 135 and 187 CHRISTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 
Worcester, Mass. 


RW. TANNER & SON, |T- F. KRAEMER & CO.,'* "winryorz" 


MANUFACTURERS AND 


No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 2 IMPORTERS OF 
MANUFACTURERS OF <= : > ae oo GRAND, SQUARE 


PIANO HARDWARE, | aes =o» f “ and UPRIGHT 
Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &. eae, 4 COP IANO COVERS 
Niaileable fron Castine: Alfeinas at Plano Boks” CR y . fa) AND SCARFs 
constantly on hand. & ae ‘ es Brat. te on aos 
ae ‘ Pr | " Racks 
wt) Busts 


STRAUCH BROS., [40 OS” eee 


ae. S = . my on Selection 
— MANUFACTURERS OF — =, ieee = = & == re to the Trade. 


Grand, Square and Upright at Prices. 
Ottoman 


p Sa =n = <= : : Fas os up 
pecially, 
‘ FLAGS AND BANNERS &SOR MUSICAL SOCIETIES. 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. P. O. Box 2920, Next to Steinway Hall. §@¥™ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


E.G. HARRINGTON ¥& CO., iim sO 
“LLiwvWvhttm vaio SQuare? Opright Pianofortes 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449 461, 453. 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 











12 East 17th Street, 


Between Fifth Avense } NEW YORK. 


Broadway, 











Patented. 














- 


so THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


e MASON & HAMLIN, 


IMPROVED 


STHINWAY 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Grand, Square and Upright 
WITH THEIR IMPROVED METHOD OF STRINGING, 


PATENTED JULY 24, 1883. 
CHARACTERIZED BY BRIGHTEST, PUREST TONES, GREATEST DURABILITY, 
« IMPROVED METHOD OF STRINGING. 


The Strings, being directly secured to the iron frame by Metal fastenings, will not 
Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of require tuning one-quarter as often as Pianos on the old system. 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal in ie in their own factories. 














This new mode of piano construction was invented and introduced by Mason & Hamlin in 1882, and 
bas been fully tested and padres, many excellent experts having pronounced it the “ greatest appepvemgat 


a made in pianos of the century.’ 
For fifty years manufacturers have realized the disadvantages of wrest-pins set in wood to fasten the 


NEW YORE WAREROONMS, STEINWAY HALL, strings of pianos, and have been seeking to find some better way of securing them. Especially has this been 

the case in Europe, where a number of patents have been taken out for devices securing the strings by metal 

Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. fastenings directly to the plates. Until the invention of the Mason & Hamlin Co. not one of these has proved 

practically successful ; but the constant striving of pianoforte makers for this improvement shows its im- 

eee portance. The lack of reliability of iron set in wood to fasten the strings securely, exactly and permanently, 

CEN TRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAI N, STEINWAY HALL, has been the most serious difficulty of piano making from the beginning. Not forgetting or underestimating 

the great improvement effected from time to time in pianos, or the great excellence recently attained by best 

makers, it yet remains that the improvement of greatest importance of all, without which very highest 
excellence could not be attained, has not been successfully accomplished until now. 

Every piano of their manufacture will illustrate that very highest excellence which has always 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, characterized their Organs, and won for them highest awards at every great world’s industrial 


exhibition for nineteen years. Catalogues of Organs and Pianos free to any address, 





Neo. 15 Lewer Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 











Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURQ QERMANY. 
~ Dy ah <a ‘ . WARRANT. Each piano will be accompanied by the fullest warrant. Determined to 
Finishin ‘acto enw d—53d Street, New York City. achieve the very highest reputation for their pianofortes, should defect develop itself in any 
oJ ’ a ny pearth Sammy, (58 » , v4 ‘ one, the company will be more eager to correct it than the purchaser can be to have them. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 154 Tremont Street, Boston ; 46 East Four- 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. teenth Street (Union Square), New York ; 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 














| QNLY THE BEST MATERIALS USED. NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 


. ©. BRICCS & CO. 


Upright, Square and Grand Pianos. 
NO. 5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 



































SAW MILLS: 


DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LEYDEN, LEIPZIG, N. Y. 


F a ? 7 os “ > = . ; J : ’ — 
Se Ss je “ ! RoI r : 
. . — = = = < SZ 
ti FELT & SOUNDING BOARD-FACTORIES AT DOLGEVILLE, N.Yug 








FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 








Z MATERIALS, 


12° HAST THIRTHENTH STREET, NHW YORE. 


‘B E ~ W | N G 789. BACON PIANOS. '887. 
FRANCIS BACON’S PIANO FACTORY, 


Square, Upright and Grand Pianos Nos. 19 and 21 West 22d Street, near Fifth Ave., New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & GO. 


— SUCCESSORS TO— 


Chase Piano Co. } 























Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 


= 
BHAHNING & SON. RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York, 


























